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Nixon: 6 We Just 



Won’t Try to Get 



Out in Front . . . ’ 



Seventh in a Series 

Meeting between President Nixon 
and Assistant Attorney General Henry 
Petersen, Executive Office Building, 
April 16, 1973 from 1:39 p.m. to 3:35 
p.m. 

Door opening — walking. 

Inaudible. 

Inaudible. 

P. Yeah — I always come here in the 
afternoon (inaudible) tied up. 

HP. That's (inaudible) great. 

P. Well — I always run upstairs — 
that’s why I’m a little panting. 

HP. inaudible stopped smoking. 

P. I get my exercise. Sit down— sit 
down. * * • 

HP. Four months ago I couldn’t run 
up the stairs. 

P. Really? 

HP: Yeah. 

P. What’s your age (inaudible)? ‘ 
HP. 52, sir 

P. My, my you’ve got' some great 
years ahead of you. (inaudible) 

HP. (laughter) I stopped smoking 
about six years ago. 

P. Right. i , 

HP. And it didn’t make any differ- 
ence then. I didn’t feel— 

P. Yeah. Let me get to two quick 
questions before you give me what- 
ever ypu’ve got. Three questions— one 
very fundamental that (inaudible) per- 
haps the first two are related. I (inaudi- 
ble) something about that’s been done 
(inaudible) where it would be worse. 
What’s you reaction to that? We got 
to be sure that when people ask us 
later that we didn’t— these people that 
are out (inaudible). 

HP. I think so; We’re — 

P. Would that affect your case at 
all? 

HP. I’d like that not to be done until 
we conclude the (inaudible) 

P. With respect to? 

HP. Plea. 

P. Depending on the plea now (inau- 
dible) 

HP. We are trying to get the plea 
down. His lawyers are— reluctant on 
two grounds. One, whether Judge 
Sirica is just going to lower the boom 
cm him. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. And clap him in jail immedi- 



ately. 

P. Right) 

HP. So we’ll have to see Judge Sirica 
and see if we can’t reach some under- 
standing on that. All we would request 
is that he not be clapped in jail before 
the others against whom he’s testified 

P. Like Mitchell and (inaudible) 

HP. Go to jail. Secondly— 

P. Larue 

PP. Yes— 

HP. Secondly, his lawyers are most 
concerned about what action the— 
Senator Ervin and his committee will 
take. And I instructed them to tell his 
lawyers that I’ll go talk to Senator 
Ervin. 

P. Is that your intention? 

HP. Well that is— yes sir, I think 
we can make very persuasive argu- 
ments on a fair trial and a free press 
with a man who’s pleading guilty and 
is a potential witness. 

P. How about the others? 

HP. You can’t guarantee success. 

P. What about the others? What 
really can you do in this case? I 
would think you’d have a hell of a 
problem on— like getting a fair trial 
for Mitchell on this— and if— in case 
the Ervin committee moves forward. 

HP. I think this. 

f What are you going 

HP. Oh I— that would— in effect 
we d have to — what I propose to do 
is go ask Senator Ervin to hold up. 

HP. To get him . . . 

P. He won’t agree with it 

HP. If he doesn’t agree we’ll just 
have to go our separate course. 

P. There’s nothing we can do— try 
bn enjoin the committee? 

HP. I don’t think so. Judge Sirica 
even instructed all those people to 
cooperate with the Senate committee 

— (laugh) 

HP. (inaudible) very far with him. 

P. That’s (inaudible)— that’s before 
(inaudible). 

HP. Ah. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. And if we go to— if we file an 
injunction action you know, we’re go- 
ing to- have another constitutional con- 
frontation between the judiciary and 
tie committee. 

P. But you’ve got to tell Senator Er- 
vin that his continued investigation 
will jeopardize the rights of the de- 



fendants and also will jeopardize the 
possibilities of prosecution" 

HP. That’s right. 

P. Understand — not on a case of (in- 
audible) but (inaudible) I’m speaking 
df a case of a Mitchell. 

HP. Precisely right. 

P. It would well— I would think, se- 
riously jeopardize your chances on the 
prosecution. If I were Mitchell’s at- 
torney, I would raise holy hell about 
that, wouldn’t you? 

HP. Precisely right; yes sir. , 

P. I think he will. 

HP. Yes sir. 

HP. And of course, the Delaney case 
and you probably remember it (in- 
audible). 

P. Oh yea. The Irish' 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. What happened there? 

HP. Weir (inaudible) we requested 
a committee to hold off and thev did 
not and as a consequence of all that 
the case was reversed on the basis of 
prejudicial publicity and (inaudible) 
a fair trial. 

P. What was the name of that 1 ? 
Knowland? Or— 

HP. Delaney. 

P. Delaney? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. He was an Irishman, (inaudible) 
first, (inaudible)— I shouldn’t convict 
him — probably not. 

HP. I honestly don’t recall, Mr 
President ... I think that their (in- 
audible) ... 

P. Now, the second — flic second is 
this then (inaudible) that I think well 
just is just to say we discussed it so 
we got the record clear. Use the— my 
now charge representing me in this 
thing. In other words — you under- 
stand now, you’re talking only to me— 
HP. Yes, sir. ^ 

. p - there’s not going to be any- 
body else on the White House staff. 
HP. Yes, sir. 

P. In other words, I am acting coun- 
sel and everything else, don’t want it 
from anybody else (inaudible). The 
only other person I possibly could 
think of would be Dick Moore but I 
he’s a damn good guy. 

HP. He’s a valuable man. 

P. Huh(?) 

HP. He’s a valuable man, 

P. I might say that I— if I find some 
day— maybe something that I want to 
get to you but I am just so tied up I 
may ask him to do it. Will that be all 
right with you? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. You have confidence in him, ? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. Now you understand he’s a friend 
of Mitchell’s and a friend of every- 
body around here, but I think totally 
trustworthy and I don’t think you’ve 
got him involved in the— with this 
damn thing. 

HP. There’s one reservation . . . 

P. He might fell somebody else? 

HP. No sir. . . . and well, I’ll have 
to check it out Yesterday, last eve- 
ning, at my home when I was talking 




to Silbert, we went mto tne - . . one 
of them mentioned Dick Moore. It 
was just a slip of the lip— no place in 
the conversation, and I meant to go 
back at them and ask them why ’cause 
they Should not know him. I’ll have 
to check that out with. 

P. WeH then don’t (inaudible)— let’s 
just— better keep it with me then. 

HP. AH right. 

p. I need caution — I don’ want to — 
I don’t want any question raised on 
this. AH I — you have told me now that 
you do not want Magruder’s (inaudi- 
ble) to have him canned today. Cor- 
rect? 

HP. Today. 

P. That’s right, 

HP. I’ll get back to you on that 

P. Because I told you that he has to 
go. 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. AI1 right, but you think it might 
jeopardize your chance to bargain with 
the plea? Is that it? 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. How could we it do that? He 
knows he’s going to have to go, and 
(inaudible). 

HP. We haven’t tied that down yet— 

P. Hmm? 

HP. You see, I mean if he thinks 
we’re being— if we pull the string too 
tight on him 'before these other. things 
are tied down. We may be (inaudible). 

P. Nqw but you’ve got all this infor- 
mation (inaudible) you can say that 
other people now as well as Dean — I 
(inaudible) Dean— what we do about 
him. I got him into (inaudible) this 
morning and I said look I think I’ve 



got to have in hand your resignation. 
He’s writing it now. 

HP. Right. 

P. And I wiH get it from him later 
today and I don’t want to (inaudible) 
him. I said I don’t want to — he wanted 
to ’Spend a week (inaudible) write one 
that would not be harmful to (inaudi- 
ble). WeH I know— I’ve got to have it— 
and obviously he can’t continue as 
counsel. Do you have any problems 
with that? 

HP. I don’t have any problem with 
that. But you do, because that is one 
of the reasons that I wanted you to see 
Dean. What you do between you and 
Dean is something else with a— other 
than what the prosecution does. 

P. My point was . . . 

HP. . , . The prosecution has a rela- 
tionship where if we as the prosecu- 
tion were requesting you . . . 

P. Oh. 

HP. To can Dean as a pressure tac- 
tic. 

P. Oh (inaudible). I see. Why? 

HP . But/ 1 have no objection to your 
reaching an agreement and (inaudible) 
are the alternatives. 

P. 'Yeah. I — see I had a different 
impression last night. Remember we 
talked and I — you left the. clear im- 
pression to me that you didn’t think— 
you said (inaudible) I said wait. 

HP. I, yes, because I need a lot 
more to— recommend to you that he 
be — he be canned. 

P. Whatever (inaudible). Suppose 

put yourself in my position now — now 
put yourself in that yopr counsel to 
the President now— now don’t be on 
the prosecution side— (inaudible) our 
side. Dean, I think, wants to have his 
resignation effective after he has 
made his deal with you. Now (inaudi- 
ble) the prosecution. 

P. Now— query— should I aHow him 
to do that? I’m President and I know 
what the — I know what his situation 
is. If you were President (inaudible). 

HP. As President I would take his 
resignation and — 

P. You would — 

HP. Yes. As prosecutor I would do 
something different But from your 
point of view I don’t think you can sit 
on it. I think we have the information 
under control but that’s a dangerous 
thing to say in this city. 

P. Ah— 

HP. And if this information comes 
out I think that you should have his 
resignation and it should be effective. 
.We both (inaudible). 

( P. There’s this. This is something, 
that we’re going— you know— probably I 
great difference of opinion in the De-‘ 
partment of Justice (inaudible). More 



important for the Department of Jus- 
tice is (inaudible). Presidency have (in- 
audible) as a result of some diligent 
efforts its own (inaudible). Now with 
(inaudible) I don’t have to announce 
the (inaudible). We have a situation 
where the U.S. attorney, in effect, the 
(inaudible) thing when the President 
has to go in and explain (inaudible). 

HP. (Inaudible) for a purpose. 

P. Yeah but — see — I don’t — (inaudi- 
ble) the damn sure (inaudible) 

HP. Yeah. The. 

P. Yeah. See what I am getting at is 
this. The only things that I would 
say— I can say that I (inaudible) and 
I’ve got this Information and the case 
has been broken and I’ve got to say 
that and if the Department of Justice 
is going to (inaudible) I’vfe got to. 

H.P. Well, what I’d do. 

P. I’ve got to be able to say this. 

HP . And we don’t have any objection 
to that. 

P. AH Right. 

H.P. A— A— 

P. When do you want me to. When 
can I say this? 

HP. (Inaudible) always say shy. But 
what we want to tie it to is the 'Magru- 
der Plea. 

P. Yeah but I’ve got to say it before 
he pleads. I’ve got . . . 

HP. Can’t you say— yes— but can’t 
you make the announcements? 

P. Well why don’t you (inaudible) 
Magruder (inaudible) 

HP. It depeneds upon the negotia- 
tions. 

P. They’re going to believe this (in- 
audible) if it breaks today. I don't 
want — you and I don’t want the Wash- 
ington Post to break it. 

HP. No sir. 

P. And after all — we have broken 
this — you, the Department of Justice, 
damn it — you see — demonstrated 
that the judical system does work — 
isn’t that right? sometimes it takes 
time. 

HP. I’d say that’s correct. 

P. But it does work. 

HP. A— A. 

P. You see I can’t have Magruder go 
into open court and then I come in 
laying (inaudible) out of this and 
that the other thing. I’d like to explain 
(inaudible) 

HP. No— that’s not what I had in 
mind. 

?. I’ve got to (inaudible). Before 
Magruder— as a matter of fact, why 
not today 9 What /I had in mind is 
that I would — would go out with you 
— and at that point answer any ques- 
tions. And I would say (inaudible) and 
talk about any individuals and so forth 
and so on- -that are — broad ranging — 
and you know — proceedings going on 



I can’t furnish you right this (inaudi- 
ble) in your own minds ’til you see 
what you come up with, what we can 
do. Now then, of course, after that 
(inaudible) they aren’t going to object 
to that I’m sure — there will be plenty 
of kudos and glory (inaudible) just 
fine. 

HP. (inaudible). 

P. (inaudible) something, but the 
need, as you see, we’ve got to show 
that the President takes the initiative. 
When I get backed up here as this, 
Henry. I can’t be here (inaudible). 

HP. You’re absolutely right, and my 
only hesitancy if that’s what you sense' 
is this — what we do can’t be counter- 
productive. If it serves to put us out 
in front and serves also to cause co- 
operating witnesses to withdraw them 
it’s counter-productive. 

P. Which is (inaudible). You’re talk- 
ing about (inaudible)? 

HP. And Magruder and Dean and 
who could tie it down. 

P. Yeah. 

TTP. You know with Dean and Ma- 
gruder. You know we have two poten- 
tial witnesses — only one who has 
agreed to be ( a witness and ... 

P. On Dean, I guess perhaps you 
have mixed emotions on that as to 
(inaudible) — that might — my getting 
his resignation today might affect to 
tie it down too. 

HP Yes sir. 

P You feel very strongly about that. 

HP. Yes sir. 

•P. Well let me put it this way — sup- 
pose I get his resignation dated today 
and he hands it to me and I’ll say, 
John, this resignation is accepted the 
moment that you put any (inaudible) 
with this (inaudible). That — that — 
you see if I . . . 

HP. I have no objection to your tak- 
ing fus resignation immediately. 

P Yes. 

HP. My problem is with the an- 
nouncement. 

p Oh — we couldn’t announce it to 
(inaudible). 

HP. I could tell him and I could tell 
his counsel. Well on that sort of rela- 
tionship between you and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And I don’t 
even intervene in that. You’ve got no 
right to sit down here, talk to us and 
except me not to ask for your resigna- 
tion. That doesn’t bother me. It’s the 
announcement part that bothers me, 
be-ause ... 

P. All right, fine what now? How do 
you see — how do you visualize all that 
we can get to keep ahead of the curve 
with regard to the announcement on 
this — - on the Magruder thing and so 
forth. Can we make any announcement 
today about your activity — your posi- 



tion and — well I — no that’ll tip 
everybody off — is that the problem? 

HP. Well I think so. The meeting 
could (inaudible) seems to me is — 
what about Kleindienst? — it’s an 
expression of dissatisfaction on your 
part (inaudible). 

P; Oh that’s right — that’s right. 
You’ve got to . . . 

HP. How do you handle it? 

P. (inauidble) where he wants them 
to (inaudible). Get it done (?) and get 
it done today. 

HP. I’ll call him. 

P. (inaudible) out. 

HP. Oh I can’t say he’s with ’em. 
We’re all outside in a storm. 

P. But this— what’s (inaudible) think 
of this? 

HP. Personally, (inaudible) well I’ve 
been (inaudible) and have advised the 
jury of that fact and two that Gray, 
from what Titus who has (inaudible) 
of the (inaudible) over there has to; 
go in to see Sirica. 

P. I don’t thing (inauidble) that’s 
(inaudible). 

HP* That’s (inaudible). I don’t think 
he will do anything unless it’s in the 
current (inaudible) of proceeding he’s 
in (inaudible)s I can’t conceive a point 
which of Titus and — if there. 

P. This timing thing I think is ter- 
ribly important you know. 

HP. I think it is 

P. Can’t have fhe President — after 
all— after all these months and what 
we’ve gone through and now once I 
have learned something of it I say 
“bah.” 

HP. No— no. Well— 

P. Better we. 

HP. I think we ought to talk of 
alternatives in general terms. 

P. We can’t. No, the announce^ 
ment — what I had in mind would be 
(inaudible) announcement — still to 
the (inaudible) going to name several 
other people who were involved . . . 
(inaudible) because of the people 
named (inaudible) language used, (in- 
audible) some people (inaudible) judg- 
ment (inaudible) matter for the Presi- 
dent (inaudible) special, I’m going to 
call him special counsel (inaudible) this 
c*ase (inaudible) possibility before he 
walks into that open court (inaudible) 
can’t get to that today (inaudible) meet- 
ing with (inaudible)? - 

HP. (inaudible) question, (inaudible) 

I told hiip one, I would be willing to 
go (inaudible) and advise his lawyers of 
that fact and two that they — ^nd 
by that I mean Titus who has the best 
relationship with Sirica over there — 
is going to have to wait and see Sirica, 
ah — 



See TEXT, A23, Col. 1 



President Nixon: *♦ • . / just want to know if there are any developments 





TEXT, From AZZ 

HP. Why can’t you not have Ziegler 
make a statement that — a — well — 
that you as the President have taken 
it upon yourself to personally inquire 
into the Watergate situation. 

P. All right — what else? 

HP. And. 

P. That I designated Henry Petersen 
as my special counsel? 

HP. That’s fine — and that parti- 
cular (inaudible) been made that I am 
not in a position to disclose, but there 
have been major developments. . 

P. Say that ‘ the President has done 
(inaudible) — Sunday — but I’ve been 
in it for two weeks actually now and 
it’s (inaudible) happened there (in- 
’ audible) incidentally (inaudible) Camp 
David and write a report. The report 
was not frankly accurate. Well it was 
accurate but it Was. not full. And he 
tells me the reason it wasn’t full was 
that he didn’t know. Whether that is 
true or not I don’t know. Although it 
wasn’t I’m told. But I am satisfied with 
it and I think I’ve read enough in 
the (inaudible) papers up here. So then 
I put Ehrlichman to work on it. 

P. Ehrlichman then worked for two 
weeks and he got materials together 
which — virtually— this is before^-he 
got together a case basically hypo- 
thetical — 'based on — without orders — 
without knowing what the hell Ma- 
gruder was going to say, which is (in- 
audible) what led to these same con- 
clusions. Get my point? (inaudible) 
called Kleindienst on Saturday, (in- 
audible) before Kleindienst (inaudi- 
ble) and said look I’ve got this. Sat- 
urday afternoon Magruder, as you 
know came in. So we’ve seen — we got 
the wire about the same time but I — 
if it — it’s a pretty good record in that 
respect. Because I had worked (in- 
audible) I said now damn it get these 
facts. 

HP. It was Friday, you say, sir? 

P. (inaudible) Friday — Friday the 
thirteenth I guess. 

P. Friday the thirteenth— but was 
l it Friday? 

- HP. Yes sir. 

* P. Are you (inaudible) 

t HP. YeS sir, because I was down on 

* my boat (inaudible) 

* P- Well— what could — (inaudible)—; 
|I could say that in the past (inaudible) 
f-fche President— the President for the 
ffcast two weeks conducted a personal 
^investigation into this (inaudible) have 
fused Ehrlichman, and a, where as Ehr- 
|tichman is involved in a way that you 
#night be (inaudible) absolutes (inaudi- 
ble) — absolutely impeccable going af- 
;ter facts. 

f HP. Well I’m concerned about that 
: because of a . . . 

P. If John is not . . . 

HP. (inaudible) Ehrlichman. 

P. Huh? 



— all of that was, of course, turned 
over to the (inaudible). 

P. (inaudible) in the safe also, were 
documents — documents that had no 
relation to the Watergate whatever. 
They were what they call political 
documents. 

P.They said— he said we just Sealed 
that up and, 

HP. (inaudible). 

P. (inaudible). Gray then you have 
b.o t h Ehrlichman and (inaudible). 
Word against Ehrlichman’s and Dean’s 

HP, Maybe Dean— maybe Gray has 
to stimulated his recollection — maybe 
he got an envelope that he never 
opened:. Strange as that may seem. 
But he said categorically no. 

P. Well he’s right in saying any doc- 
uments about this case apparently. 

HP. That’s right and I explained to 
him that these were not documents 
relating to Watergate, and he said I 
never got a thing. In this crisis, at- 
mosphere that denied it, he denied it 
(inaudible) two months ago when I 
asked him casually. I don’t know (in- 
audible) to reconcile that, but . . . 

P. How do you reconcile that? How 
the hell are you going to reconcile 
that? 

HP. Well, I .guess we (inaudible). 
Ehrlichman, at some stage (inaudible). 
Under oath on it. For one thing, we’d 
better get Fielding (inaudible) 

P. (inaudible). Call the director of 
the FBI? 

HP. We may have to. 

P. (inaudible) it’s worth, because 
Ehrlichman tells me the same story. 

I think Gray did get something. And 
probably destroyed it. 

HP. Probably (inaudible) he did. 

P. My suggestion is that— I mean 
— I have alerted — I have a suggestion 
—I think you better talk with Ehrlich- 
man, 

HP. All right. 

P. Because Ehrlichman’s recollec- * 
tion is that — He — I think he thinks 




S’ HP. In connection with Ehrlichman, 
% I’ve got to point out something to you. 

5 P. Yeah. 

HP. You’ll recall, one of *the things 
that Dean says about Ehrlichman and 
—he was instructed by Ehrlichman 
to deep six certain documents that he 
found in Hunt’s office. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. And that he thought better of 
that and gave it to Pat Gray. 

P. Eight. 

ITP. Well — several months ago E 
asked Pat Gray— a very casual conver- 
sation — did you ever receive any docu- 
ments from John Dean, (inaudible) 
Gray tells me was that he did not and 
he said no. And 1 must let it go at 
that. 

P. My God.- 

HP. Thereafter I heard he had also 
told Fred Fielding that he had given 
certain documents to Gray. 

P. Who told you— Dean? 

HP. Dean told me he also had told 
Fielding— Fred Fielding. When I leave 
here I’m going to stop by Fred’s of- 
fice and talk to him. Today I went up 
to see Gray. Well I asked him, he said 
that was absolutely untrue. He said I 
have never received anything from 
Hunt’s office except through the agen- 
cy. Dean never gave me anything. So 
I’m going back to Dean on it, and I’m 
gonna leave here and talk to Fielding, 
and see what his story is on it. Inci- 
dentally, I have no (inaudible) that 
Fielding is involved. I just want to 
know what Dean told him about this. 

P. Well I don’t know, but you better 
ask Ehrlichman, too.— 'Dean (inaudi- 
ble) 

HP. We will ask all of them . . . 

P. He was the one who was sup- 
posed to have (inaudible) and then 
told me I said what the hell’s the story 
on this. He said that was never done. 
He said we were just talking about — 
what the hell is this? In fact, let me 
point out what I know — for whatever 
It’s worth because I did conduct my 
investigation after I got this from you. 

I said what is this for— what is this 
stuff. He said— basically, let me just 
say, what’s been done and the wire- 
tapping material and all that business 



he (inaudible) — you better tell him — 
better tell him what Gray has told 
you though. 

HP. (inaudible). 

P. (inaudible) now this is what he 
says and it may be that Gray just 
hasn’t any recollection of what the 
hell it was and thought this was — well 
if it’s not related to this case and fear- 
ful there is no place for political stuff 
in the FBI — that maybe was what he 
was thinking of. I don’t know — I don’t 
know what the. hell the justification 
was — he could have — then he might 
be a rationale if there is a rationale. 

P. Gray says he didn’t get anything? 

HP. Gray said he didn’t (inaudible). 

HP. I think that (inaudible) all this 
down in this notebook — 

P. Oh— 

HP. I don’t think there’s anything . 
here that I didn’t tell you yesterday 
except Strachan came in this morn- 
ing. ' 

P. Yeah. 

HP. And he was warned of his rights 
and despite considerable fencing he 
didn’t want to answer any questions. 
So they’ve sent him out and told him 
to get a lawyer and come on back this 
afternoon. 

P. Oh he plead self-incrimination? 

HP. No — they didn’t meet in grand 
jury. It was just a pre-appearance in- 
terview and they sent him out to get 
a lawyer. He didn’t want to talk about 
it. I; 

P. Oh. 

HP. So he is coming back — supposed 
to come back this afternoon with 
counsel. 

P. He’s not talking? I thought he 
was .going to testify. 

HP. Whether or not he— well, he 
may testify — but at this point. 

P. Why didn’t he have his lawyer 
with him this morning? 

HP. Apparently he didn’t think it 
was necessary— you see he appeared 
before the grand jury last week. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. And the questions asked were 

very easy — frankly, they were about 
political contribution violations and 
whether or not — Hunt and Liddy and 
(inaudible) expected to be more of the 
same. 

P. All right, .the point . . . (inaudi- 
ble) take this situation about this deep 
six thing. 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. Is that enough to hang Ehrlich- 
man on? 

HP. No sir — I don’t think it is. Well 
(inaudible) my point . . . 

P. Well Ehrlichman says deep, six 
■it. I .mean, he says we were talking 
about this and Dean Says (inaudible) 
put' it in. (expletive removed) all it is 
(inaudible) is just a (inaudible) with 
the damn Bureau again, (expletive!) 

HP. Well, that’s a . . . 

P. (inaudible) I pray to God (inaudi- * 



ble). Don’t let me judge between these 
guys— these two guys? 

HP. Okay. The second thing I want- 
ed to mention to you, Mr. President, 
you asked whether or not there was 
any problem about having the (inaudi- 
ble). I don’t think there is. But there 
Is this situation you should be aware 
of. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. Part of Magruder’s testimony 
goes to the obstruction of justice — 
subordination of perjury, and he Says 
that lawyers were involved, and Mar- 
dian was involved and that he cul- 
tured his testimony, cross-examined 
him on it. Dean was (inaudible). 

P. Yeah. 

HP. Ah 

P. Pardon me, Dean, coached Mm 
too? „ < 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. On that — 

HP. Both of them— ! 

HP. Then, after he appeared Dean 
called and said you know what went 
on? And I said, well, (inaudible) a good 
witness in his own behalf, hut, the 
jury just was unable to swallow . . . 

P. The story ... / 

HP. That he or anybody else was 
(inaudible) 

P. You told (inaudible) 

HP. The amount of money. Yes, sir. 

P. Now why the hell didn’t Dean tell 
me that? 

HP. .That — but in any event I guess 
—the grand jury did believe Mm on 
that. 

P. (expletive) 

HP. At that point— that was in the 
course of the inquiry, because he was 
allegedly developing for you. as Presi- 
dent’s counsel to keep you informed 
of what was going on. 

P- He said that— he (inaudbile). 

HP. But Magruder says then Dean 
called Magruder and said— you passed. 
I have talked to Peterson — you passed 
in your grand jury appearance. Now 
the . . . 



P. What did you, tell Magruder (in- 
audible)? 

HP. Dean? T 

P. Dean — I’m sorry. 

HP. I told Dean that he made a 
good witness in his own 'behalf. 

P. But the jury didn’t "believe him? 

HP. But the jury had some difficul- 
ty in accepting the story with respect 
to the money — that is— that- anyone 

COUld... ■' : ! , 

P. Oh you mean the money for the 
'bugging. 

HP. (Inaudible) hundred thousand 
dollars and not ask what the hell Lid- 
dy was doing with it, which is what 
Magruder was testifying to. 

P. OK — go ahead. 

HP. Dean then calls Magruder, ac- 
cording to Magruder, and says Peter- 
sen says you’ve passed. Now that has 
great relevance in terms of the sub- 
ornation of perjury charge. And the 



possibilities are . . . 

P. Well, when (inaudible) after — 
Dean said, you passed? 

HP. Yeah — the possibility is that I 
could be witness. 

P. Dean told Magruder — you passed. 
That’s what Magruder says. 

HP. That’s right. ^ 

P. So you— and that — how’s that in- 
volve subornation and perjury? Oh, I 
see. 

HP. See they previously could en- 
gage in the cultured story — then go 
in. Dean was party to that. After he 
testifies, Dean calls me and says how 
did he do? I tell him. Dean then passes 
it on to Magruder, in effect^and “I 
told you it would be all right if you 
just testify the way we said, Peterson 
says you passed.” I conceivably, I 
could be a witness on ' that issue. 

P. But— 

HP. Silbert— 

P. Is? 

HP. No, no sir — he is not (inaudible). 
(Inaudible) it. 

P. (Inaudible) not supposed to talk 
to you — and you were not supposed to 
tel] Dean (inaudible). 

HP. I didn’t tell him (inaudible). 

P. He’s conducting an investigation 
for the President. 

HP. That’s right. 

P. Damnit, I’m entitled to know this. 




- * HP. And I can tell under the rule — 

P. Yeah. 

HP. Those that (inaudible) to the ex- 
tent that it‘s necessary to discharge 
mv obligation — 

P. Yeah. 

HP. And I didn’t tell him any testi- 
mony in any event. 

P.. I see. 

HP. I told him what occurred, that 
is to say the grand jury .didn’t believe 
his story— yes he was a good witness 
on his own behalf. 

P. That’s right. 

HP. But I don’t think. That’s — 

P You characterized it rather than 



give him the suosianee ui it. 

HP. That’s right. That’s right. 

P. OK. (inaudible) on — may I have 
that piece of paper please. 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. This is on Haldeman and Erlich- 
man? ( 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. Right? 

HP. And incidentally, you asked for 
Colson. We have very little on Colson. 
Colson’s alleged to have been putting 
pressure on as a member of the White 
House staff — 

P. Yeah, I know — I have heard that 
part of it — 

HP. But that’s all. 

P. Well listen I know all that, but I 
don’t know whether it’s bull. But every- 
body put pressure on, but the point is 
whether or not Colson and -or Halde- 
man put it on for money — 

HP. We don’t know that. 

P. That’s the point. 

HP. We donT know. 

P. Colson denies it — and Haldeman 
denies it. Haldeman says he wanted it 
for one purpose and Colson wanted it 
for another purpose. Colson used the 
word O’Brien at one time I understand. 
HP. I don’t know — we don’t know 

that. If we learn that that’s going to . 
be veiT- damaging piece of information 
because our information is that O’Bri- 
en was a specific target of — 

P. Hhm? 

HP. The Liddy operation. 

P. ' See — I don’t know — I don’t. 

HP. But we don’t -know that. 

P. - O’Brien — what the hell — (inaudi- 
ble) ^another— or Colson — it must be — 

I have heard that O’Brien — you told 
me that I think— you must have told 
me that— or (inaudible)^-about some- 
body had said get (inaudible)— Dean 
said — or Dean — it must have been 
Dean then — Dean said that — said Ma : 
gruder had said that Mitchell said get 
the stuff on O’Brien. Is that correct? 
Does that have a (inaudible)? 

HP.^I don’t know that. 

P. Does that ring a bell? 

HP. I don’t know that. No, sir. 

P. Well put it down — if it’s relevant 
— somebody ought to think — I heard 
something about O’Brien. 

HP. Is it — it is true in this sense 
that O’Brien was allegedly the target 
of the Liddy operation' which was be- 
ing financed witfy the "blessing of Mit- 
chell and Magruder and Dean. It’s true 
in that context. • •’ 

T?. Oh I see. 

HP. But I don’t have it specifically 
from anyone of them. 

P. Hhmm. You don’t have it on Col- 
son — I hope not. 

HP. No sir — I don’t have it on Col v 
son — now we are going to interview 
Howard, who is a — 

P. Dick Howard? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. What do you have him on? 

HP. Just on Colson’s activities— you 
know— whether we can tie any of this 
down with respect to — 

P. He’s a clean guy I think— I think 



— I hope so. 

HP. Well — only as a witness — we 
have nothing against him— we look (in- 
audible). 

P. So, as far as tiling thing you don’t 
have that on Colson? 

HP. No sir. 

P. . Well who is it? I saw so many 
people over the past (inaudible) I was 
sure that you told me or maybe Dean 
did — Dean— Dean — speaks rather free- 
ly at the moment. I guess he may have 
told me about — he seems to know 
everything about Magruder and this 
kind of Thing. Now (inaudible) . telling 
me about what they have on Colson. 
You sure you didn’t talk to someone 
about that? 

HP. Yes sir. At that point that’s all 
I know. And I just discussed this with 
Earl Silbert before we came up here. 

P. Nothing afterwards - on Colson—- ' 
nothing on the aftermath. 

HP. No sir. 

P. Nothing on? 

HP. Allegations that Colson’s in- 
volved but we have nothing specific. 

P. No, no, no — I understand that. 
What’s the situation on one other thing 
here, (inaudible) I want to get to the 
bottom of it if I can, so. 

HP. If it weren’t for the subject, 
then, otherwise we could — 

P. I want to get to the bottom of 
this. What .is the situation on — come 
to— let me come to Magruder again.* 
You don’t think you could get nevr 
evidence— you would not mind — would 
you mind that release you talked about 
— with Ziegler in working out — see if 
be could work out some sort of a state- 
ment or do you. prefer to go on (in- 
audible)' not work work out a state- 
ment? It’s gonna involve you, That’s 
the point, (inaudible) I got the point 
that you feel that you could say that. 
There have been some major develop- 
ments in- the case, and the past few 
weeks, the President has been conduct- 
ing his own investigation. 

HP. I think that’s fine, and I wholly 
support that. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. The only reservation I have. 

P. You don’t want to put your name 
in it yet. 

HP. Well I don’t have— that’s up to 
you. 

P. I thought you said Sunday. 

HP. I don’t have any objection to 
that. * ' 

P. Sunday. Because— 

HP. I don’t want the— 

P. Because — * 

HP, I don’t want the (inaudible) de- 
fendants named. 

P. What? 

HP. I don’t want the putitive de- 
fendants named. 

P. Oh, of course not. 

HP. (inaudible) and I don’t— 

P. Wait a minute— then how do I 
get you into it? 

HP. You just — 

P. And Kleindienst out? Because of 



allegations that have been maae, 4^iem- 
dienst has removed himself from the 
case, can we say that?— well how you 
want me to handle Kleindienst? 

HP. Well I think that’s terribly sen- 
sitive, Mr. President. 

P. How do we — * what do I say 
then, about you? That Henry Petersen 
is acting ’as- the President’s special 
counsel? Can I say it that way? 

HP. Yest, you can say it that way. 

P. (Inaudible). 

HP. And I think just refuse any 
direct questions with respec- tto Klein-, 
dienst. 

P. Then Sunday — Sunday — He has 
met at great length with Henry Peter- 
sen who is acting as special counsel at 
this time. 

HP. I think. 

P. Huh? Nd? 

HP. I think they — that my concern 
is (inaudible) 

P. First, your concern is * 

HP. Concerns are: one, if you say 
there are major developments and 
then you — you leave the innuendo^— 

P. Yeah. . , 

HP. That Kleindienst was out — r it 
looks like Kleindienst is a defendant. 

P. I get it. 

HP, So we ought to avoid that; The 
second thing is that we can’t — we 
can’t expound on that. 

P. All" right (inaudible) 

HP. Why. Kleindienst has refused. 

P. For two weeks the . President has 
conducted — conducted a personal in- 
vestigation. (inaudible) about that. He 
has nothing more to .say at this point, 
(inaudible) add something— 

HP. I think (inaudible) plusSes in 
that. 

P. Then at least you’re covered. 
Would you mind if I got Ziegler over 
and you and I go over this? 

HP. (inaudible). No Sir not . at. all. 

P. Have Ziegler come over please 

(into phonb) alright. Getting oacK iu 
the nuts and bolts here: Laruc J^" did 
he testify today (inaudible)? : 

HP. He is coming in this afternoon 
(inaudible). He is coming without a 
lawyer. ;f 

P. But he is going to (inaudible) in- 
terrogatories to him. As I understand 
you are going to get him to (inaudible). 

HP. We anticipate that’s the reason 
he’s coming without a la^e^'|^ but 
we don’t know. He’ll be Tri this' after- 
noon. And O’Brien, the lawyer, is 
coining in. He’s very much concerned 
about the potential subornation 
charges.- He’s coming, in this' after- 
noon. 

. P. Subornation is the charge made 
by Maghuder? 

HP, Yes Sir. 

P. Questions there is again (inaudi- 
ble want to prove (inaudible). 

HP. Well I suppose that’s right. He 
says Dean corroborates it to a certain 
degree. • . v; 

P. How does Dean come out on this 1 
thing? Well — Oh, I see. If you — 
you can negotiate — you can negotiate 
him out by when he talks? Is that 



basically it? I mean 
HP. The decision isn’t made. His 
counsel says we want a deal. This man 
was an agent. This man didn’t -do any- 
thing but what Halde — 

P.Haldeman and Ehrlichman told 
him to do. 

HP. and Mitchell, and if you insist on 
trying him we, in defense, are going 
to try Ehrlichman, Haldeman; Nixon 
and this administration. That’s going 
to be our defense. 

P. He’d try it — the President too? 
HP. It’s a goddamned poker game. 
Yes Sir. 

P. Yeah. •• • ' - ' 

HP. (inaudible) we spoke yesterday 
— It’s just avpful tough to offer John 
Dean immunity at this point, (inaudi- 
ble) both of his lawyers last night 
after you called. 

P. The only point that I want to be 
sure we understood on that is that 
I don’t claim to be his higher author- 
ity. Mitchell is his higher authority — 
I don’t know who he is referring to. 
HP. Oh I understand that. 

P. But I just want to be damned 
sure that. 

HP. When I use that term — Liddy’s 
a nut you see. 

P. I have never met the man. I don’t 
know. • 

HP. He’s a — He’s kind — - of a 
super patriot — 

P. I understand, 

. HP. In a sense. 

P. (inaudible). 

HP. (inaudible — No — we called — 

I called Tom Kinnelly, who I know 
very well and told him— he’s co-counsel 
— local counsel. Then Maroulis his. 
principal lawyer, called me and I told 
him als.o. . . 

HP. And I told him in these terms. 
That a report had reached the govern- 
ment that Liddy out of. a misguided 
sense of loyalty to the President of the 
United States was refusing to cooper- 
ate, and that I had been/instructed by 
you — ' • i; \* 

P. Yeah ... / 

HP. To inforih his lawyer that the 
President wanted everybody to coop- 
erate. 

P. Exactly — 

HP. Subject only to the qualification 
that no one of us wanted to be con- 
struted that the President was putting 
undue pressure on him, and — 

P. Good. You told the lawyer that? 
HP. I’ve got it written down. I’ve 
made memorandum for the file so that 
it protects you and — 

. P. Right — Right (inaudiable) influ- 
ence? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. You got that report. I guess Dean 
was the one who made it clear that I 
told him while you were — while he 
was here. 

HP. I told you that we’d received it 
but Dean also gave you the same re- 
port. Now, ' Maroulis, who’s Liddy’s 
lawyer, flew down from New York 
last night and we had Liddy brought 
over to the jail so that Maroulis could 



interview and give him tnis miorma- 
tion, and we will see what develops. 

P. How did — now let’s see — this 
would be your corroborating witness 
for Magruder? 

. HP, Basically. This man is crazy, 
Mr. President. He’s burning his arms. 
He showed the prosecutor and said. I 
will stand up to anything. I’ve, made 
myself endure this to prove to myself 
that I can take anything. Jail will not 
break me and what have you. You’ve 
got to be a crazy man to sit there and 
burn yourself to see if you can with- 
stand the pain. 

P. I feel, among others, I feel for 
the Cubans — they probably — they 
probably recruited them (inaudible) 
‘cause they were doing it for Castro 
or something. 

HP. I think they did, I don’t — 

P. Do you see how anybody would 
do such a silly damn thing like that 
otherwise? 

HP. Mr; President, the great mystery 
about this thing is — There’s no ration- 
alization for — 

P. That’s how (inaudible) puts it — 

I a'gree. I couldn’t believe. I said (in- 
audible) got to be a joke — 

HP. There’s no rationalization at all. 

P. When I heard it. 

HP. Oh, incidentlv. I have — there’s 
one other item that I wouldn’t put 
down. That in the course . the negotia- 
tions, in the course of trial prepara- 
tions, it became clear that Hunt had 
received certain documentation from 
CIA. He also received the loan • of a 
camera and what have you. 

P, ; Yeah — Yeah — Yeah. \ 

HP. We anticipated that they might 
— the ; defendants might — try and 
defend by attacking the CIA. We asked 
the CIA people — we were told that 
they were simply responding to a 
routine requestYfrom another govern- 
ment agency to help out Hunt who 
was on a special assignment, and they 

P. This was (inaudible) the White 
House? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. That was perfectly proper. He 
was conducting an investigation from 
the National Security . area for the 
White House at that point 

HP. They also said — 

P* That wasn’t bugging equipment I 
trust that they got from the CIA / 

HP. No — it. 

P. Camera? 

HP. Camera, a thing to disguise you 
voice, credentials. 



P, Yeah. i; 

HP. What have you. We are also 
told that the request for that came 
from Ehrlichman. First we asked what 




agency and they said the White. House. 
Then that the request came from 
Ehrlichman. 

P.Right. That.is not involved in this 
case, is it? (inaudible) this came be- 
fore. 



HP. Came in the course of trial 
preparation. 

P. But — what I am asking is — is 
it relevant to this case? Is it a matter 
(inaudible) 



HP. Well its relevant in this with 
respect to Ehrlichman — 

P. Yeah. 

HP. The question is 
man — 



did Ehrlich- 



. a. a uni, 6 ouiaimns 

equipment that was used in conjunc- 
tion with the Watergate caper 7 
P. That’s right. Or was it _L it’s * 
f time there as to when 
mode? lble > ^ you know the time 
P. What else? 

•HP. Check that camera — they had 
some pictures developed for him 111 

President. heCk ^ dateS for you ’ Mr. 

7^1 Rlght . c °m e in - (Press secretary 
Ziegler comes m.) J 

Z. Hi how are you? 

P. Henry Petersen — 

Z. Yes indeed. 

at, P a‘ you the problem, Ron, 

that, we have here. You know a few 
weeks ? now do you think Henry that 
you. 11 get — ~ that you could *— ♦ you 
don’t know what — about the Dean 
thing- you don’t know when you are 
going to negotiate- that? 

HP. No sir. 

P. It seems to me — 



HP. The simple fact of the matter is 
the man has just agreed to plead. Now 
it’s only a question of time. 

P. He’s agreed to plead. 

HP. He’s agreed to plead — it's a 



question of time. 

P. Plead what — guilty? 

HP. Plead guilty — yes sir — Mag- 
ruder has agreed to plead guilty. 

P. No — no — no — Dean? 

HP. Oh Dean. The negotiations on 
Dean are still wide open. 

P. Dean isiTt going to plead guilty? ' 
HP. No sir. 

P. He’s got this defense of being an 
agent? Right? 

HP. That’s right. 

P. Is that defense? 
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HP. Well it’s a tactical defense — 

P. It’s tactical defense? 

HP. Well, you know, the jury appeal 
unless you — in a sense jury notification 
of sympathy — that the jury will not 
convict because they think he’s the 
fall guy. 

P. Oh I see — well (inaudible) — the 
Cubans. 

HP. Depends oh how sympathetic an 
appeals is made. 

P. That’s my point. 

HP. But Dean’s appeal’s much more 
sympathetic. Dean’s out for anyone on 
instructions, and he hasn’t gone out 
and committed an overt criminal act. 
He hasnt broken any thing the Cubans 
hasn’t broken any thing the Cubans 
did — - which is what detracted from 
their attempt to do this. Deah has done 
— performed neutral acts which in the 
circumstances they were performed take 
on the trace of criminality, and he ex- 
cuses that with, one — he wasn’t fully 
informed; two, he was only an agent; 
three, he didn’t have enough authority 
to countermand Mitchell — or he told 
Haldeman and Haldeman didn’t counter- 
mand. Dean was impotent in the cir- 
cumstance. That will be his defense. 

P. I see. / 

HP. (inaudible) try it — the jury — 
you believe — 

P. Also told you that uiiles you grant 
him imumnity he’s going to attack 
everybody including the President. Is 
that right? 

HP. But you can’t use that. 

P. Huh? 

HP. You can’t use that — 

P. Who can’t? 

HP. Because Dean didn’t tell us that. 

P. The attorney? 

HP. His lawyer said it. 

P. No I didn’t — I didn’t — I just 
thought — 

HP. But his lawyer said that in course 
of negotiations. And he doesn’t say that 
as a threat. He says this is what I am 
going to do. This is my defense. You’re 
taking unfair advantage of this man. 

P. Oh I see. Going to go out as an 
agent? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. No agent for the President that’s 
for sure, because — 

HP. He’s agent for Haldeman and — 

P. He hasn’t testified that’s he an 



agent for the President in any ot mis 
has he? 

HP. No sir. 

P. If he has, I need to know it. 

IIP. Yes sir — I know. 

P. (inaudible) see Dean until a month 
ago. Never even saw him. 

HP . That has great significance on 
your executive privilege argument with 
the Congress. He said narrower con- 
struction and I’m told your construc- 
tion — 

P. Yeah. 

HP. Is not necessarily narrow. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. It’s the narrow construction of 
the doctrine which is applicable only 
to those who are agents for the Presi- 
dent. 

P. Yeah. So he, being an agent. 

HP. That — and to the extent that 
it’s invoked with Dean — he is per se 
an agent. 

P. That wasn’t what you just told me 
in that memo you gave me? 

HP. That he is an agent for the Presi- 
dent and Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. And the court take judical notice, 
for example, that the chief executive 
invoked executive privilege with respect 
to him. It’s an argument that can be 
made with respect — your argument — 

Z. I thought that was already done. 
HP. Pardon? 

- Z. It’s been done. 

HP. (inaudible), statements have 
been made in the press that it would 
be. 

Z. Oh I see — 

P. (inaudible) basically this — they 
haven’t made a (inaudible)— Dean— but 
you are trying to made a deal, aren’t 
you? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. And the problem is that what kind 
of a one you can make won’t do a (in- 
audible.) I would assume that we (inau^ 
dible) to Dean — all Dean wants is im- 
munity from indictment. 

HP. Yes sir — 

P. You’re prepared to give it to him? 

The judicial one? 

HP. Yeah. We’re not going to like it. 

P. What? 

HP. And only as a last resort. And 
only if— 

P. (inaudible) going to get— 

HP. Only if we have — 

P. Other evidence? 

HP. Other evidence that could be. 
used to convict higher-ups. Now it 
may only be John Mitchell but if so, 
why a — 

P. But you could use Dean on Mit- 
chell — that’s the point. 

HP. Yes Sir. 

P. You see with Magruder you end 
up with one man— He’s already lied 
once. 

Hp. That’s right. 

P. I know a little of perjury — and 
with Dean— you’ve got two men. 

HP. ThaPs right. 

P. Correct? 

HP. That’s right. 



P. If you get Liddy you've got tnree. 

HP. That’s right. 

P. That will be a tough (inaudible) 
that’s why you’re considering giving 
him immunity? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. You think it’s a good decision. 

HP. (inaudible)— I haven’t made it 
yet and I’m pondering it— and I don’t 
want to make it. I think it’s going to 
look terrible if we immunize Dean 
cause he is a ranking official and we’re 
still bargaining for a plea. If we can 
get a plea, we won’t do it. If we have 
to — 

P. What kind of a plea would you 
be getting, Henry? I don’t know the 
operation of it. 

^ Hp - Wel l I don’t know— we might 

^Suspended? That sort of thing? 

P. He wants a plea that doesn’t dis- 
bar him. 

HP. He wants a plea that doesn’t 
disbar him— he doesn’t want to plead 
at all to be perfectly honest, but he’ll 
want a plea that doesn’t disbar him 
I’m sure. 

P. Here’s the situation. You see 
they’re still bargaining with him. Is 
that correct? 

HP. Yes sir— to determine a time. 



P. But you think that might come— 
not today now with Magruder? 

HP. Well I don’t think that we can 
satisfy his counsel’s concerns today. 
They may say, well you go see Senator 
Ervin first. 






HP. And Judge Sirica. 

HP. His counsel said he ought not 
go to jail before the others. And it’s 
conceivable that they’ll say you go to 
see Senator Ervin first. He wrote the 
whole (inaudible). 

P. Hhmm. 

HP. Ok. 

P. So with Magruder you’ve got the 
(inaudible) then. 

HP. That’s it. 

P. However, he suggests that we 

could say this for the — he says that 

he said— and I would get from John 
Ehrlichman— the amount of time— the 
past— it’s either two weeks — I think 
perhaps we could say for the past such 
and such in talking to— remember 
when I first saw Dean— Called him in 
and sent him to Camp David. I think 
that was before we went to (inaudible). 

Z. It was March 21st 
91 f; March 21st? All right— fine. March 
21st Since March 21st the President 
has been conducting a personal investi- 
gation into the entire Watergate mat- 
ter There have been as a result of 
that investigation (inaudible) signifi- 
cant developments. The purpose of that 
•—I have been thinking— I have been 
said — Henry agreed 
S in from. Pr6Sident Sh ° m be 
HP. Yes sir— that’s the reason we 



were so insistent on seeing you again. 

P. Yeah— 

HP. Yesterday. 

Second— and the result of that is 
mat- that’s going to — that's going — 
that s why I run it by you is this— at 
least if Magruder or Dean are sum- 
moned by the grand jury today— go in 
or talk or something or we just don't 
know. But The Washington Post with 
all the stuff it has. Whenever they 
move we're a step ahead. How's that 
sound to you? 

HP. Can we add to that Mr. Presi- 
dent 

P. Yeah. 

HP. , In terms of your suggestion last 
night? 

P. Yeah. 

HP. That there had been some spec- 
ulation that individuals involved in 
this thing are protecting, out of a mis- 
guided sense of loyalty the office of 
the presidency, and that you want to 
make it clear and you asked members 
of your staff and everyone involved 
that you expect their full cooperation 
with the prosecutors. 

P. (inaudible) the problem is that 
we said that before you know and it 
never— I don't think it gets through. 
What do you think Ron about that? 
The President has again directed, I 
would say, has again directed that 
everyone, that all individuals on his 
staff and in the campaign committee, 
cooperate fully in this investigation, 
with the U.S. attorney's office — with 
the U.S. attorney— the United States 
attorney. I think I would put in that 
and keep it out of the Ervin committee 
— you see? 

Z. Yes sir. 

P. And that— and that— you see the 
misguided sense of loyalty thing — has 
there been an article in the newspa- 
per? 

HP. oriZ. (inaudible) 

P. You see I am afraid — afraid to 
throw that out there— I think you bet- 
ter leave it right there — has directed — * 



Petersen: I told Dean that 
he made a good witness in 
his otvn behalf . 

President: But the jury 
didn't believe him? 

Petersen: But the jury 
had some difficulty in ac- 
cepting the story with re- 
spect to the money . . . i 



the misguidance of loyalty we can 

handle in an individual (inaudible) 

but this message will get through. 

HP. All right. 

P. I don't want to admit — dammit — 
that anybody’s so dumb to say that the 
— which they are, of course. Now Ron, 



brainstorm that for us— wnat ao you 
think— that’s— 

Z First of all, the way to do this 
and I think we should do this, but 
the way to do this — the feeling that 
something is happening in town and 
you (inaudible). 

P. What you could say is that I'm 
not going to comment on developments 
because it could prejudice— it could 
prejudice the rights of — 

HP. Of the prosecution or defen- 
dants. 

P. Well, shall we say, the (inaudi- 
ble). They could prejudice the rights— 
it could prejudice the prosecution or 
the rights of defendants and innocent 
people. Cause you see they are not all 
defendants. 

HP. Yeah. 

Z. Doing this puts it (inaudible) that 
paragraph. 

P. (inaudible). 

Z. (inaudible). v 

P. Developments? That the major 
developments there now being — can I 
Say major developments that are now 
considered by the grand jury? 

HP. Yes. 

P. I Major developments that are now 
being considered by the grand jury. As 
a result of this investigation there 
have been some major developments 
that are now being considered by the 
grand jury. 

Z. (inaudible) you said that? We 
face a situation where — 

P. They'll run to— 

Z. They will— have you said this? 

we will face the situation number one 
(inaudible) conclusions about the scope 
of this (inaudible). Those people who 
are holding information will be under 
great pressure to move quickly with 
whatever they have. 

p. Oh— then ipaybe you don't want 
to do. that. 

Z. Then — thirdly, doing this in this 
form, would very likely have— could 
have-^-a tendency to (inaudible) further 

to have McCord issue statements in 
behalf of others or — 

P. You're probably right. 

Z. Anyone. That could be the result 
of a statement like this. Then fourthly, 

I suppose, we would receive extensive 
questioning in terms of well how was 
the President conducting the investiga- 
tion? Is Dean involved in it? And you 
know — 

P. Hhmhp. He was (inaudible) the 1 
time. 

Z. Well I understand, but by a story 
of this sort — 

P. (inaudible) 

Z. You would have to cut Dean out 
of the pattern. We would almost be 
forced to, in response to questions, to 
cut Dean out of the pattern. We would 
have to say no Mr. Dean was not 
involved in this which would lead to 
. substantial speculation with regard to 
Dean's role and I don't know that 
John’s state of mind at this point could 
lead to- an open production on his 
part. I think — what I am saying is 



there is a tendency — (inaudible). 

P. Maybe we should say nothing 
then — what do you think? (inaudible) 
asking public relations questions (in- 
audible) not your job. 

HP. (inaudible) — the only thing I’d 
want to do — 

P. It crosses the line? 

HP. There is an undercurrent going 
though this investigation now — 

P. Yeah. 

HP. And it's getting through to the 
participants and potential witnesses. 
They've heard all the arguments and 
they are moving — there’s a lot of 
movement — and nobody wants to be 
the last one in. They’re all trying to 
get in first to talk and get the best 
deal they can. Those who have not 
been contacted are nervous and wait- 
ing. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. Something like this (inaudible) 
makes a good point, could precipitate 
them to run up there to Sam Dash and 
then we're in great difficulties. 

Z. In other words, if there’s a sum- 
mons — 

P. No — I don’t think we can do it 
— we'll just have to cover it Ron in 
terms of — that the damn thing — 
we've also have this understanding, I 
do want to have this understanding, 
but — 

HP. Ok — But can’t (inaudible) Mr. 
President? . 

P. And Magruder — But Magruder 
■— what? 

HP. Can’t we go at it in another 
way? 

P. How's that? 

HP. Well an awful lot of your 
friends in the Corigress are saving 
unkind things — 

P. Yeah. 

HP. About the Waterate investiga- 
tion. How — How — if you have 
maybe bring a half a dozen of them 
over here — from both sides and 
talk. 

P. Ahh — No — They’d — that 
just breaks the story bigger — if we 
did — it would be the' same story. I'd 
rather have it come out if we’re going 
to do it 3 r ou see they’d go and say 
there have been some major develop- 
ments. 

Z. See, of course, what you’re doing 
>this for will — of course, it does put 
the President immediately out in front. 

HP. (inaudible) . have much more at 
stake in this than I have. I think that's 
terribly important. I don't want to 
exaggerate but it seems to me that 
the — 

P. May — May be it's just as well to 
let the Washington Post and the rest 
(inaudible) 

Z. (inaudible) — I want to raise those 
factors to see what — < 

P. (inaudible) put some pressures on 
and so forth but it isn't going to pre- 
judice the prosecution is it, if I say 
this? 

HP. No Sir, (inaudible) 

Z. I don’t know — know who he is. 
but what if someone who’s sitting 



there waiting for a phone can ana sees 
this bulletin — 

P. I lean to doing it and — I think 
I’ve got to get out in front and let’s get 
out right- today. 

HP. Personally, I think you have to 
too. 

P. Right — I’ve got to get out and 
I’ve got to get it out today. 

Z. This would be (inaudible). 

P. (inaudible). Can I also say that 
I’ve — can I say that — we don’t want 
to get into the business — for example, 
say that I met today with Henry Peter- 
sen and that — 

Z. That would add an awful lot of 
questions. 

P. I met yesterday — that he’s — 
that — these — the (inaudible) no let 
me say this. First, on Friday the Presi- 
dent — I think we should say which 
we have — that Ehrlichman and all 
— Friday the President have the (in- 
audible) the attorney general the re- 
sults of his own investigation. Would 
that be a fair account of that? 

HP. An overstatement. 

P. It overstates it, because you see 
the Ehrlichman thing really states 
everything that Magruder (inaudible) 
corroborated the next day. We don’t 
want to overstate a damn thing. All 
right — we’ll just say this — that we 
have had discussions over the week- 
end — why don’t we say that? Has had 
intensive discussions over the week- 
end with the Attorney General, Mr. 
Henry Petersen, (inaudible) and has 
continued to have discussions over the 
weekend and today — extensive dis- 
cussions. 

HP. That’s all right. 

P. You better get out A. 

PIP. I do think it’s important. 

Z. Let me add to this sentence. The 
President was conducting personal (in- 
audible) into this matter and to see 
(inaudible), (inaudible) press (inaudi- 
ble) conducted a personal investiga- 
tion of the Watergate matter. 

P. A personal investigation — after 
all — that was after the — this was after 
the McCord — in qther words, because 
of allegations that have been publicly 
made. 

HP. I would say, “as a result of 
developments in the past several 
weeks the President has found it 
necessary to — ■” 

P. Yeah — The President has — The 
President on March 21 has undertaken 
a personal investigation — you know, 
has undertaken his own personal 
investigation. — Intensive investiga- 
tion. Whose handling it? He is — done 
personally. I’d just say he — just — 
let’s say — all the the facilties that are 

available to him — with all the faci- 
ities that are available to him. How’s 
that sound to you Ron? And better 
say FEI (inaudible). Say, over the 
weekend he has met extensively with 
the Attorney General Mr. Henry 
Peterson, (inaudible) helpful (inaudible) 
it really (inaudible). It’ll knock true- 
let me say this — I think — put it 
this way. I think maybe the fact that 



I finally — when we get Dean — let's 
face him — face the fact, that the 
very fact that I kept asking him what 
the hell is this? Go up to Camp David 
and write it. And Dean says I can’t 
write a report. I think he then became 
convinced the moment of truth had 
arrived. And that’s why he began to 
talk to you. That’s what he told me 
yesterday. So, you see that at least in 
something we can - — Dean thing is. — 
now, as a matter fact I — I must add 
that I didn’t know he was not coming 
fully clean. 

Z. Should we express concern? 

HP. The questions are going to 
inaudible). 

P. What? 

HP. Obviously the President was 
unsatisfied with the , report he got 
from Dean. 

Z. Is that correct? 

, That’s Correct — yes. It was all 
based on — what, you know, based 
on the information that has been — 

Z. (inauduible) concern (inaudible) 
White House 

p * 1 — ^st — you know — - Pm not 
going to — 

Z. Is the President’s concern with 
the overall developments. Should we 
have a line that the President is con- 
ducting^ a personal investigation 
HP. ihe President is concerned 
with the evidence. The evidence will 
determine where we go. 

P. Yeah— But I would say— gentle- 
men, any comments, upon this would 
be harmful to the people — could 
jeopardize getting the truth — could 
jeopardize the prosecution — the 
rights of defendants or of innocent 
people. The rights of potential defend- 
ants — the potential defendants or of 
innocent people. And therefore, there 
can be no further comment upon it 
I’d just (inaudible) it right out there 
and that puts a shot across the bow. 
Let (inaudible) scream out — let 
McCord go on — that doesn’t help 
any. They don’t have what we have, 
x^et’s put it this way, Ron. We know 
what we’ve done. We’ve got Mag- 
ruder and Dean. There’s also Larue 
and a few others. I’d take that — and 
see whether — you want to run that 
by somebody and talk to Dick Moore — 

Z. (inaudible) Moore and - 

P. Yeah — okay fine -r- and then 

ffnich 16 ^°u nght away * 1 want to 

f ^ enry - get him back to 

(inaudible). lar enough? 

Z. Yes sir 

• p - It>s my inclination to go with 
that todajr, though, I 

HP. We have no problem. 

1 th f” k Pl1 be inclined to handle 
tins on the basis of providing it to 
m other words, what has the activity 
been around the White House and 
so iorth. 

j (inaudible) saw me to leave the 
church service and I 

Z. Give it to a wire service story 

the wire services can confirm it later 
instead of calling (inaudible). 

' No ' no > no > n <> — I wouldn't call 



wd if; t0 tlle wires. 

HP That s right — yeah. 

cwif SiVe U t0 the wires. Say 

denf hT! n i y ° U T° nder what the Pre si- 

todavl b M n > d ° lng? ~ Whe re is he 
today He’s in the EOB But J 

rve hil em t0 i? ow that since the 21st 

T have r r Dg my taiI off ’ which 
l have — I — I m so sick of this thing 

~J T want ,p § et it d one with and over 

vSr-rS n iL w “ t K t0 hear abQut a g ain - 

well 111 hear about it a lot, but I’ve 
run the country too. 

(Ziegler leaves) 

now baCk Can * 01 a 

now, to our — our subjects of Halde- 

man and Ehrlichman as I - Let’s be 

sure we understand (inaudible) l! 

what we were saying last night — from 

a legal standpoint the case against 

HP Th qUlt ! difficuIt to prove. 
HP. That’s certainly true with 
respect to Ehrlichman. , 

p . Yeah. 

HP. But Haldeman and Dean are 
much more difficult position from the 

P P Riiht e0re h Cal l6gaI point of view 
T p fht ~ because of the money? 

confirms that he— 
p * That he got the money? 

P Owhl k G the bu dget report. 
S p °h the budget report — yeah. 
aF if Strachan confirms that 

, . ‘ Stracban — Strachan’s going to 
testify (inaudible) light? 8 

he confirms then .that he give 
Ehrlichman or Haldeman ‘ a summary 

P. Yeah. 

p P ‘ .thf intercepted conversations. 

HP R)g ht. — That show that. 

HP. And he. 

led P ge-right. h<>WS hS had Pri0r kn0W - 

And D ea n testifies that he told 
Haldeman | about the second meeting 
m Mitchell’s office Where these things 
were discussed. , s 

riinnlif -1 \ sked Dean to day. I said 
(no Haldeman have any knowledge. He 

said no. Did Ehrlichman have any 
knowledge? He said no. I said did you 
have any knowledge? Dean said no. He 
saia, i went to the meetings.”— Dean 
gave me the same story. He hasn’t 
change his story in that (inaudible) I 

ZTl l°.^ e meetin S but we thought 
we had it turned off. That was - that 
was his line. But he said that’s before. 
But its afterwards, he says, that both 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman have pro- 
blems. That’s what Dean tells me for 
whatever its worth as to whether— -did 
he tell you something different? 

.. HP j.Jff U r ~ that’s perhaps what 
(inaudible). He said in Mitchell’s office 
we ought not to be discussing this in 
the office of the Attorney General. 

HP. AH Right — that’s one thing. 
Now maybe he just figures that was 
turning it off. It didn’t turn it off. He 
goes bak to Haldeman and he says — 

we 'ought not to be involved in this 

that’s the way it was stated. And Halde- 
man says — right. But so far as we can 
ascertain nobody did anything. 

P So. 

HP. So from a — 

P Pretty Hard— pretty hard to con- 
vict— I was Just going to say— just 
looking at Haldeman. In the "public 



mind, in other words, I think as you 
said last nifjht on the phone very 
perceptively — in the public mind — 

HP. That’s right. 

P. But legally. 

PIP. That’s right, 

P. It’s still tough. 

HP. It’s a very difficult case be- 
cause it rests on inaction. But in any 
event with respect to Haldeman, that 
iS' a theoretical case, and with Ehrlich- 
man next to nothing. 

P All except the deep six. 

HP. Oh I wouldn’t agree with that. 

P. Hugh? 

HP. We’ll have to go back to Gray— 
Til talk to Fielding and I’ll stop by 
and talk to Ehrlichman too. 

P. Chance is you’re going to hear 
that they — I don’t know — you mean 
they turned it over— turned over a 
packet to Gray? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P Ehrlichman I think you said, 
believes that? (inaudible) include 
Gray? Let’s don’t get the Bureau back 
m this One thing we talked about pro- 
tecting — you know this — Gray is going 
to be leaving, as you know. I am try- 
ing to find the man whose beyond 
reproach — who can get a hundred 
votes in the Senate. Let’s a — now we 
are not talking about protecting an 
individual. Gray is (inaudible) this 




weekend, (inaudible) him out. Does 
this (inaudible) you? 

HP. (inaudible) remarkable man Mr 
President. 

P. Huh? 

HP. I think Pat Gray’s a remarkable 



P. But you see, his memory might be 

faulty on this. The point is — my 
pomt is I don't — if you feel this — 
us train has left the station you’ve 
got to (inaudible). 

HP. Well I don’t think. 

P;_ } m n °t telling you not to do 
anything stronger. 

HP. I don t th:nk that it’s especially 
germane. J 

P It’s not relevant. 

HP That’s right. But it’s important 
to determine whether or not Dean’s 
teLing the tru+h. (inaudible) of the 



fact — it’s a neutral fact but if it 
can be established that he’s telling 
the truth. 

P AH right. Suppose you find that 
Ehrlichman corroborates Fielding that 
they did turn this over to him— what- 
ever it was — to Gray. Then what do 
you do? You call Gray in and ask him 
i where is it?, 

HP. Well I’ll go' see him again and 
then (inaudible) we will want to pur- 
sue it. 

P. Yeah. You see Gray’s — 'Gray’s 
if I can just suggest it, Gray’s reaction,’ 
if he didn’t ge(; it, would be, in my 
opinion, (inaudible) didn’t get it or get 
something, and they told him ’this is 
political stuff. (Inaudible) I don’t want 
it. That’s what I would have said 
wouldn’t you? Not drag in the Bureau. 
Not Watergate. I don’t know. 

HP. Can’t second-guess a man. 

P. (Inaudible). 

HP. The other (inaudible) if Klein- 
dienst called me up and said “Look, 
there’s that aspect of this investiga- 
tion. I’ve got this stuff here. It’s all 
co-mingled but it’s clear that this does- 
n’t relate. Why don’t I just give it to 
you?” I’d probably take it. I think it’s 
very understandable— what I can’t un- 
derstand is the denial. Well, (inaudi- 
ble) to corrobprate, 

P. Well if he got it— you see— the 
point is he doesn’t have it now. That’s 
the point. 

HP. Apparently hasn’t. 

P. So he’s flushed it. 

HP. Well there’s a possibility that 
Dean threw it in the river (inaudible). 

P. (Inaudible) I have a recollection 
myself. I say a recollection that Dean 
told me that unequivocally, and I be- 
lieve Dean on that. 

HP. We’re going to go back to him ■ 
again. 

P. (Inaudible). I’ll get yout out of 
here. (Inaudible) yet. 

HP. By the way Mr. President, I 
think that. 

P. (Inaudible) evidence— not evi- 

dence? (Inaudible) explain that the evi- 
dence was not evidence — is that right? 
The stuff out of his safe? 

HP. Well— that’s. 

P. What would you get after him on 
this — destruction of evidence? 

HP. Well you see the point of it is — 
there are two other items that— ac- 
cording to. the defense — Hunt’s de- 
fense — that were missing. Both of 
whcih were notebooks. 

P. Hunt’s notebooks? 

HP. And we can’t find those note- 
books. Dean says, Fielding says, and 
Kehrli says, they have no recollection 
of those notebooks. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. Hunt says they were there, 
and — 

HP. So only to the extent that the 
notebooks are missing which Hunt 
says they’re germane, 

P. (Inaudible) does he tell us very 
much, huh? 

HP. No sir. 



P. Is he going to? 

HP. Ah— 

P. Or is he? 

HP. (Inaudible) before the grand 
jury. 

P. (Inaudible) anything in it for 
him, I suppose that’s the thing. 

HP. He was testifying under com- 
pulsion. Came in immunized — we’re 
going to have him back, particularly 
with respect to the fees. His testimony 
with respect to Dorothy Hunt was un- 
believable. “We were once in trouble 
with the income tax bureau and ever 
smce then we’ve been sticking hun- 
dred dollar bills in the top of our 



, 7, me ten tnous- 

and dollars came from.” 

L> Y £u “ ean he gave t0 the Cubans? 
HP. That he gave to his wife, Dor- 
othy, which she had on her when the 
plane went down and she was killed. 
Shes alleged to be the intermediary 
that was carrying 

P. Carrying the money to the (in- 
audible) that’s what I heard— I read 
that in the paper. 

HP. So that he lied on that issue. 
And we’ll have to have him back. 

P. Do you think you can break him? 

HP. I think, his lawyer is very con- 
ce ^. n ^ an ? the tewyer got a hundred 
and fifty six thousand dollars in fees. 

P. Bittman — Bittman is his name? 
HP. Yes Sir. 

HP. I’ve heard of him— good lawyer? 
HP. He’s a good friend of mine, Mr. 
President, and a good lawyer. He pros- 
ecuted the Hoffa cases. 

P. But Bittman’s problem — His prob- 
lem is (inaudible) 

HP. He’s very— he’s very upset about 
it and— 

* Doesn’t he know what the hell 
the (inaudible)? Does he think he was 
paid off? 

HP. Does he think? 

P. Does he, Bittman, think that his 
xees— Hunt’s (inaudible) the purpose 
of getting his client to— 

HP. Well I don’t think he cares 
where his fee came from. That fee 
went in. He’s concerned about the al- 
legations that McCord makes based on 
(inaudible) Dorothy Hunt.. 

P. One thing that’s got to be— one 
thing about Colson — wohdering if-L- 
that I would be concerned with here— 
that is if— according to Hunt whether 
you ve got a circumstantial problem as 
to whether Hunt may have told Col- 
son. If what (inaudible) if Colson had 
not done a damn thing. According to 
Colson, he’s sworn under oath that 
he didn’t know anything about it. You 
would have him on perjury. 

HP. Yes sir. And we don’t have any 
evidence against him. 

P. Well — the point here. 

HP. It’s — you know a very funnv 
story— ** -< 

P. If you crack Hunt. , y - 

HP. To come out of this. 

P. About whom? 

HP. The New York Times when they 



interviewed or the Los Angeles Times 
when they interviewed Baldwin and 
they took a taped statement from him. 
In the course of the interview, Bald- 
win told them that he had taken the 
logs and just labeled the envelope and 
delivered it down to 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Then as he told us he couldn’t 
remember the name and they went ' 
through a whole series of names, you " 
know, whoever they were, and each 
one he kept saying no. And finally 
they said Murray Chotiner? And he 
s “ d "°- So they, after they concluded 
all their questions and names and 
what have you, they went back and, 
then as just a flyer, Judge Sirica when 
he— in connection with the subpoena 
issue— hears part of the tapes and 
i ’ e . a K r ® , 1S Chotiner’s name. He says to, 

niiw 1 '*’ } these Peopte subpoe- 
naed and thats Murray Chotiner and 
others. And Silbert says, well he’s 
been to the grand jury , and this name 
has nothing to do with it. He’s been 
calling about it ever since — subpoena. 
Now the LA Times told me— 

P. Chotiner? 

HP. That they had talked to Choti- 
ner — 

P. Doesn’t know a damn thing. 

HP. I know that. 

HP. (Inaudible) item of evidence. 

P. I know Murray like the back of 
my hand. He’s too smart. 

HP. Well, that’s what he told the LA 
lni f^' , He said if I had done it, it 
would have been done well. 

P. Yeah, I know that, 'but he would 
ney ?f dave . done anything like that. 

HP. No sir. And he — we have no evi- 
dence against him. 

,, P ; ^ nd 1 ^n assure you, I know 
that, i may not know other things but 
I know that. 

HP. It’s become a matter of princi- 
ple with us. We will not subpoena him 
We have no reason to subpoena him 
P. No, no, no. 

HP. And Sirica wants us to sub- 
poena him just I think for the hell of 

P. Yeah. 

HP. The only way his name is men- 
tioned is because they were trying to 
determine who, and I talked to the LA 
Times. We did go that far. 

P. Yeah. 

HP And they say absolutely none. *■ 

i* * if y° u ^ going to answer 

it at all (inaudible) the big fish start 
flopping around. Well-coming back 
„ Haldeman — I digressed— we went 
off. Larue potentially then today has 
confirmed the money thing from 
Strachan. So today you’re putting the 
net on the money at least. 

HP. Well Strachan (inaudible) and 
Larue is due in this afternoon 
th g n ? Who did you get this morning 

HP Oh we had Strachan in this 
morning. 

P- But he didn’t talk? 

HP. But he didn’t talk. I went 



through that earlier. 

P. Okay. All right come to the Hald» 
eman-Ehrliehman thing. You see you 
said yesterday they should resign. Let 
me tell you they should resign in my 
view if they get splashed with this. 
Now the point is, is the timing. I think 
that is, I want to get your advice on it, 

I think it would be really hanging the 
guy 'before something comes in if I say 
look, you guys resign because I under- ‘ 
stand that Mr. Dean in the one in- 
stance, and Magruder in another in- 
stance, made some charges against 
' you. And I got their oral resignations 
last night and they volunteered it. 
They said, look, we want to go any 
time. So I just want your advice on it. 

I don’t know what to do, frankly. (In- 
audible) so I guess there’s nothing in 
a hurry about that is there? I mean I 
--Dean’s, resignation. I have talked to 
him about it this morning d told 
him to write it 

HP. (fmwSmfi. 

P. IPs foray — t asxea ror It. 

How about Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man? I just wonder if you have them 
walk the plank before Magruder 
splashes and what have you or what 
no. I mean I have information, true, as 

See TEXT, A25, Col. 1 



to get out of the Country is 1 think a 
tremendously sensitive piece of infor- 
mation. 

P. Did he? But he didn’t go? 

HP. But he didn't go because the— " 

P. They changed their minds. 

HP. Countermaned — The orders 
were countermanded. Now— 

P. Well I would think that his de- 
fense on that if I— my guess would 
be— that he was trying to (inaudible) 
what happened (inaudible) maybe the 
best thing for- him to get out of the 
country, you know what I mean? But 
your point— Dean tells it as if" Ehrhch- 
man ordered him to get him out of the 
country. Right? Is that what you have’ 

HP. That’s right— and that’s the way 
it homes through Liddy. Hunt tells us 
that’s the way- Liddy stated it.— my 
principal. 

P My principals? 

HP. My principal said. 

P. Tell you what? 

?PV Get but of the country Hunt. It 
doesn’t seem to me that if that fact 
reaches light of day that it can be any- 
thing else but (inaudible) impact on 
the White House. 

P. (inaudible) message'. 

. (inaudible) nothing to do with 
justice or injustice. 

P. I know that it’s because of the 
presidency which, of course— 



TEXT, From A24 

to _what Magruder’s going to do. (In- 
audible) nothing like this (inaudible). 

HP. Or for that matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. ;; t . . . 

P. Yeah. 

HP. Its confidence in the office of 
the Presidency. 

P. Right. You wouldn’t want — do 
you think they ought to resign right 
now? 

HP. Mr. President, I am sorry to say 
- it* L think^hat mindful^ need) for 
confidence in your office— yes. 

P (inaudible) basis? 

HP. That has nothing to do — that 
has nothing to do with guilt or inno- 
cence. 

P. What . basis— how would you have 
them submit their resignation then? 

HP. Well— when we say they — I’m 
much more concerned! about— 

P. Halderman? 

HP.. Ehrlichman than I am about 
Haldeman, because .Ehrlichman, we 
have much, less, you know, in terms of 
potential involvement. 

P. Yeah. Yeah. - 

HP. (inaudible) the deep six' it (in- 
audible), it goes to the quality of the 
information. Maybe it was trash and he 
said, get rid of the damn stuff, it’s no 
good- 

P . And ..then, maybe. Gray did. 

HP. That’s right: And' the other thing 
with respect to Hunt That’s a little • 
more’ SdMtive:'- That— 

P. How does it seem so? 

HP.. Someone, you know, who’s close- 
ly associated with you, who tells Hunt 



P. Is what we are thinking about. I 
appreciate what you say, because, I’m 
thinking about that too. I’m trying to 
be fair. ..<? 

^P Well let me put if another way.. 
If I were Ehrlichman I would feel like 
I hadfto go und£r the circumstances 
P. You would? Even Ehrlichman’ 
Haldeman too? 

HP. Both of them. 

/• P ' 5v?\ d0 you feeI ab °ut Haldeman 
(inaudible)? ; 

HP. Well (inaudible). • . 

even m ore strongly? 
tlx . xcs sir, assuming, now remem- 
ber what we have. 

P. Yeah. 

HP. Dean says he discussed this with' 
Haldeman. 

P. And? 

HP. Haldeman didn’t say stop 1 
P. 1 see. 

HP. I can tell you— if one of my pro- 
, secutors came in and said another pro- 
secutor was out bugging somebody in 
organized crime, I would not say we 
ou,ght not to be involved in it— 

P. Dean told me. 

HP. I’d got to him and say stop it. 

P. Excuse me. Did Dean say he dis- 
cu | r s ? d 4 he hogging with Haldeman? 

y- e discussed the substance of 
the budget proposals which included 
the bugging operation. Operation 
P. Haldeman or Strachan? 

HP. With Haldeman. And said we 
ought not to be involved in this and 
Haldeman agrees but nothing happens. 

mAih er fh ne °u them st °PP ed it. Now, 
maybe they both thought they were 

outranked by John Mitchell. I don’t 



know 

j.P. Dean now says that he discussed 
the bugging operation— that’s what I 
want to know. I . didn’t Understand he 
said that. I thought he said he did that 
with Straean. 

HP. Magruder— Magruder says 
P. I get it. 

(inaudible) goes through Stra- 
ehan Dean says when he came back 
trom the second meeting he told Hal- 
deman, “This is terrible, we ought not 
to be involved in this.” 

P. Right — right. 

about i^ 11 ^ n ° body does anytiiing 



P. He hasn’t been too damn forth- 
right has he? 

HP. Well. 

P. I mean, he should have told me 
about Haldeman. . 

HP- It’s awful hard to debrief a man, 
Mr. President, in an hour or two as vou 
know. / 

P* y eail — * when I asked him specific- 
ally did Haldeman, know and so forth 
and he saidvno. And I guess maybe 
he was being perfectly honest. Told 
me that just this morning. And : I said, 
he had no knowledge before, and neither 
did Ehrlichman, and he said neither did- 
he. But I guess what he meant was that 
— you could reconcile "that only ' by 
saying — that he had told Haldeman 
about it and Haldeman didn’t know that 
it went forward. Maybe that’s what he 
(inaudible). ^ :: : 

HP. That’s — 

. P* That would not make Haldeman 
liable in this case — the very fact he 
didn’t stop it. He didn’t have the res- 
ponsibility. I am looking afrit just from, 
a legal standpoint. Now understand, from 
a public standpoint it’s devasting. You 
think he would be liable for not issuing 
an order to (inaudible). J suppose if 
/ Dean was his subordinate, (inaudible) 

HP. (inaudible) a subordinate. It de- 
pends on who has authority to act with 
respect to the budget proposals? 

P. Haldeman (inaudible). 



HP. He did not have any authority? x 

P. No sir — none, none — air Mit- 
chell — campaign ’funds. He had no 
authority whatever. I wouldn’t let him 
(inaudible). 

HP. Then you're left with the fact 
that he has knowledge of — 

P. That’s right. 

HP. But he doesn’t act upon. 

P. Knowledge of a proposal? 

HP. That comes out as a misprision 
of a felony. 

P. Huh? 

HP. That comes out to a misprisino 
of a felony. Misprision is a statue that 
is hardly ever enforced. You could put 
everybody in jail I suppose if you tried 
to. 

P. Knowledge and so on? 

HP. That’s right. 

P. Knowledge it’s being considered. 

HP. That’s right, (inaudible) type of 
thing 

P. (inaudible) say specifically that he 



discussed the budget proposal with 
Haldeman! Well I’ll be damned! 

HP. I think I have in those notes 
there that Dean came back to the 
White House after the meeting, told 
Haldeman about these proposals that 
were being discussed in the office of the 
Attorney General, and said we ought not 
to be involved. And Haldeman agrees, 
but nobody stopped the operation. 

P.Dean says — 

HP . (inaudible) ...told him so the only 
thing I’m saying (inaudible) 

P. Should we do it — should we do 
“it from the top? Well, I’m going to talk 
to $ill Rogers a little later — I’ll get 
his judgment about — on this — (in- 
audible) Haldeman. Dammit, I’m afraid 
that — I don’t want Haldeman to go 
and then have to get (inaudible) and 
then have Ehrlichman go and get caught. 




Get my point? That’s what I’m con- 
cerned about. I think they both — look 
if they’re going to go they both got to 
go. don’t they? They ought to go to- 
gether? 

HP. But to let one go and the allega- 
tions with the other being (inaudible). 
The next day it might develop that 
(inaudible) 

P. Well (inaudible) my judgment on ' 
this after I talk to Rogers. It’s a very 
close call.' The ' real question is to get 
— whether you let Magruder strike the 
blow and they go. -That’s the point. 

HP. Great responsibility I know how— 

P. Oh, I’ll move on it. 

HP. Heavy it is. 

P. Oh, I’ll move on it. I’m just trying 
to think about whether — before Mag- 
ruder strikes. 

HP. I’m bothered, you know because 
this may be a terrible injustice to both 
of those men. 

P. I know that (inaudible) but my 
point is (inaudible) how" it is (inaud- 
ible) whether they go before Magruder. 
Let me tell you — let them go before 
Dean goes. 

HP. Well that’s correct — I agree 



with that. 

P. I can’t announce Dean going today 
" 7 “ fhat would jeopardize your prosecu- 
tion. Or can I .announce it? I am very 
seriously thinking. 

HP. You’re own agent on that. As 
long as I can say - — 

P. No ^I’m going to get his — I’m 
going to get — but you don’t want me 
to — you told me earlier you don’t 
want me to make that public — 

HP. I don’t want to be in a position 
to say to John Dean — John, I did not 
recommend that the President take your 
resignation. : 

P. Fine. All right. 

HP. As long as I could say that 
Dean’s been here, he’s talked to you. 
Its between the two of you. Your tim- 
ing on that is okay with me. 

I see. Even announce Dean to- 
day? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. That wouldn’t jeojardize your 
prosecution?' 

* HP. Well, we still have to bargain 
with him. But I don’t— I don’t see that 
—he’s trying to use that, but I don’t 
see that. As\ long as I can say, the 
prosecution, team can say, we did not 
becommenct that. 

P. Howls he trying to use it? You 
mean— you say that— I’m a little con- 
cerned about Dean’s or his lawyers— 
that he’s going to attack the President 
and so forth. Other than that, I mean 
Dean above all else — 

HP. Well I don’t think the President 
personally-^the presidency as an office 
as the administration. 

P. Because of? 

HP. Because of Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman. 

P. It’s Ehrlichman and Haldeman 
he s really .^talkihg about? 

Hp - That may be his guts poker in 
the course ;of negotiation. That’s what 
they say. 

P. Try the administration and the 
President, (inaudible) affairs, (inaudh 
ble) huh? 

HP. That statement that’s made in 
the heat of argument. Charlie Shaffer, 
a very committed, emotional,' able law- 
yer. Stand up and say, goddammit, I’m 
not going to plead him. If I have to 
do this, I’ll do this in return. That’s 
the way hef comeg out. 

P. (inaudible). 

HP. All right you ask him about that 
point specifically, about reporting to 
Haldeman on the— 

P. YeahJ 

HP . On the budget proposal. 

P. ' Yeah4-I will. I need to know that. 
Dean this morning told me something 
I need to tknow (inaudible) — that he 
(inaudible) feoing to testify to (inaudi- 
ble). It seepis to me the important 



thing that you should get your (inaudi- 
ble) him as soon as. you can. 

HP. That’s right. < 

P. But I guess you got problems 
there. You got to go to Ervin, you got 
to go to the judge, and with Dean, 
you’ve got to make a deal with his — 
isn’t that what you feel you (inaudible). 
You’ve got to give him something 
don’t you? 

HP. Well. 

P. That’s the problem you’ve got, 
(inaudible), Henry, (inaudible) him off 
with the others. 

HP. We can’t give him too much be- 
cause it will impair his credibility. 
That’s another factor; 

P. (inaudible). Now— I can get any— 
I need to know if any other — I’ve got 
to keep on top of this thing, if any 
further breaks occure. 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. And perhaps by tonight we will 
know whether Strachan did testify. 

HP/ Yes sir. 

P. I may call you around say eight 
o’clock — how’s that? 

HP. I- would say not before eight. 

P. I’ll call you at nine— how’s nine? 
HP. Nipe is fine. 

P. Nine will be fine.' 

HP. That’ll give me a chance To- get 
my kids £ff the phone. 

P. Yeah— nine o’clock. You (inaudi- 
ble) Strachan and Larue? 

HP. Yes sir. ; 

P: They both (inaudible) ' testify 1 to- 
day? 

HP. Yes sir. (inaudible) all right- 
thank. you sir. . - 

P. Thank you. 

Meeting between President Nixon, 
John Ehrliehman and Ronald Ziegler, 
Executive Office Building office, April 
16, 1973, from 3:27 p.m. to 4:04 p.m. N 
P. Yeah — did^ you make any prog- 
ress on that thing? How does it 
stand? Fine. 

E. I’d. say that. — 

P. Gray denies to Petersen that he 
ever got the bundle. Oh, He’s dumb. 
Well, Petersen tells me That he’s told 
Haldeman — I mean Ehrliehman. He 
was very (unintelligible) Mitchell (un- 
intelligible). this, Petersen being 
honest. 

E. Dean informed Iiddy that Hunt 
should leave the country. 

. P. (unintelligible) the idea that Dean, 
you know. But you warned him didn’t 

you 

E. Sure did. There (unintelligible) I 
was. 

P. You didn’t see it? 

E. No, didn’t know what was in it. 
Could have been shredded newspaper, 
as far as I know. So that, well it could 
be — 

P. Well, Dean will say — 

E. Dean will say what he put in it, 

I suppose. See, Dean arrived at my 
office with a- scotch-taped, sealed big 
envelope and handed it to Gray. What 
— T said, Well, 



P. There’s the contents ot (unintelli- 
gible) safe? 

E. No. Dean had told me that before 
Gray got there, I think — I can’t be 
sure of this — but in any event, I 
knew what it purported to he. 

P. Where — when was Gray ' told 
that it was not really the Watergate? 

E. I don’t know. /I don’t know. It 
may have been told him in my pre- 
sence or not, I just — 

• P. But, you think he was told? 

E. He says he was, and I don’t have 
any reason to doubt , it, But I can’t 
swear that I 'heard that said. Ah — 
and Ah — again, I can’t. 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. Could say, you know, it may be 
that his story is I opened it • and it 
was full of paper napkins or, you 

• know,^ some d&nned thing. But if he 
says I was. not 'in Ehrlichman’s office 
and I did not receive ; a big , manila 
envelope from Dean, then I’m going to , 
have to dispute that, (unintelligible) 
there , and then do that. 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. Yeah. 

3V Has he testified to that, John, or 
do you think—? 

E. He’s told the U.S. Attorney that. 
P. That what? 

E. That he gave him ; an envelope 
there that was the contents of the 
Hunt safe. 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. Dick Howard just got a subpoena 
from the grand jury. 

P. Yeah. . ' 

t E. The FBI agent who called said, 
“I’m coming oyer to serve you with 
a subpoena from the grand jury, Mr. 
Howard. You may want to go v and talk 
to Mr. Dean while I’m on my way over 
there in case you want to get any ad- 
vice.” 

P. Did he talk to Dean? 

E. No, fortunately, he talked to 
Colson. Colson — I had told him 
that Dean was over the hill, cautioned 
him, and then he told ■ me and said, 
“Boy. you got an outpost over there. 
Well, U.S. attorney’s having .the FBI 
agents send everybody a subpoena — 
go talk to Dean.” 

P. Because he was (unintelligible) 
the practice. 

E. Well, I hope that’s what they 
thought, but more probably they’d 
like Dean to sit there and listen to 
every guy’s story and then call over 
and let them know what’s going on. 

P. (unintelligible). Dean (unintelligi- 
ble) talk to (unintelligible) apparently 
he’s — 

K I must caution you about that 
because it’s certainly improper for 
him to be counseling any of our peo- 
ple. 

P. I’ve got to talk to him. He’s got 
to quit counselling anybody right now. 

E. Let me finish this. 

> p * 9 h > sure,. John- Did, (unintelligi- 
ble) tell you about the other other (urn 
intelligible) that, he’s coming to ask you 
about it? I’m not asking you to make up 
any story, but I’m just simply saying, 



I just can’t — damneu aumo liray di- 
rector of the FBI in the position of 
having two White House people say he 
got an envelope and he doesn’t re- 
member it. I heard you talk to him. 
What did he say to you last night? 

E. He said he can’t say that. 

P. What did he say to you though? 

E. He said, I. said — 

P. After (unintelligible),; 

E. Dean say. saying so and so, and 
he said he can’t say that. And I said, 
he already has. But he said, I de- 
stroyed it. Well, that’s it. You know, 
that’s pretty tough (unintelligible) if 
he doesn’t now. (Unintelligible) sure 
putting the best face on what they, did 

to Strachan. over there. Questioned by 
the prosecutors. Despite considerable 
fencing, he refused to discuss the mat- 
ter and was excused by the prosecutor 
According to Strachan— then they— 
you mustn’t say anything to anybody 
about this because I suppose he wasn’t 
supposed to call over here. 

P. Yeah, I don’t. 

E. He called to get advice. He said 
they really worked him over, said stuff 
as, “Listen, Strachan, you’re going to 
jail; think about your wife, think 
about your baby and how would you 
like to be disbarred, and” 

P. I know. I know. 

E._ You know, that kind of stuff. 

P. I knew they were going to work 
him over. He asked for a lawyer? 

E. No, They asked him to get a law- 
yer. They kept stressing it. They 



Dean: There is a problem 
for you of the scapegoat 
theory . 

President: You mean 
making use of it. 

Dean: That's right . 

President: tike Magruder 
being the scapegoat for 
Mitchell? 

Dean: That’s right • You 
know 9 everybody is appear- 
ing before the grand jury „ 
This does not impute guilt 
on anybody . 



wanted him to get a lawyer and I 
think what they are doing is setting 
him up for (unintelligible). 

P. Well. That safe John, something 
about the damned notebooks— he said 
notebook. /? 

#. Yeah, I know. He’s said that right 
along. 

P. And there were? 

E. Oh, I don’t know, I honestly don’t. 



Now, Kehrli and the Secret Service 
agents were there when that safe was 
opened and (unintelligible). Never 
tried (unintelligible) appointments 
after that, so they are still on this. 

P. That’s your only vulnerability, 
John. 

E. Deep six and the FBI business 
and Liddy. Well, that’s interesting that 
Dean would take that remark and go 
out and act on it. 

P. Deep sixing? 

E. No, the Liddy deal. 

P. Told (unintelligible). 

E. Hunt, yeah, that if came through 
Dean. 

P. But, apparently they didn’t leave . 
—in other words. 

E. Oh, no. No, no. 

P. You were discussing it. I told, I 
tried to tell Petersen, “Well, look, J 
can imagine them having a discussion 
— ” he said, „ “He ought to leave the 
country-r-maybe we ought to deep six 

E. Mmhuh. • -.• *. . ■ ^ 

P. And you didn’t do any of those 
things. At least I think that’s based on 
—get any thoughts on this point? 
(Ziegler enters.) 

P. Who have you talked to? 

Z. Yes, sir. I talked to Moore— 

P. Yeah. 

Z. Chappie Rose. Both of them are 
against it. 

p * They’re against it? All right. Be- 
cause of the reasons you mentioned? 

Z. Some of those. But Rose— their 

Lest lawyer is working on that — and 

P. OK. 

Z. His concern. 

P. We just won’t try to get out in 
' Tront. We got anything else you can 
say. Don’t say, don’t — we seem to, 
we’ve gotten into, enough trouble by 
saying nothing so we’ll say nothing to- 
day. You know, actually, thank God we 
haven’t, thank God we haven’t' had a 
Haldeman statement. Believe me. (un- 
intelligible) thank God we didn’t get 
out a uean report. Right? Thank God. 
So, we’ve done a few things right. 
Don’t s s ay anything. 

Z. (Unintelligible) made the point, 
looking at the statement, about com- 
ments and so forth that stampede. 

P. Well, I (unintelligible). I’ve got 
an understanding, John, with Peter- 
sen, and he wants us to move first and 
a 'but I said, “Well not before Ma- 
grader pleads,? We’ve got to. go out 
and— what I had in mind having you 
say quickly that— (unintelligible) state- 
ment. But in any i event then, we’re 
going to have to wait for 1 the Magruder 
thing. The point is you’ve got the 
whole record. I just don’t want to. 

E. He wants, to wait until Magruder 
talks? Is that it? Peterson? No, I mean 
the others who— 

z \ WeI1 > ke .didn’t get into any dis- 
cussion about Magruder talking. No. 

E. What was his objection? x 
Z. His point is that, what Rose’s 
point is, in the position of stampeding 
on (unintelligible) how this has been 



(unintelligible) this. But this point the 
President is too closely tied I Rose’s 

nw as > an investigator and to 

clo-ely tied in to the grand jury pro- 
ceeding itself. In other words, he (un- 
intelligible) in his view of this is to 
have the first (unintelligible) and sug- 
gests that the President is (unintelli- 
gible). 



P. (unintelligible). I don’t 
. Z. No, not affect. But the President 
is becoming as- an investigator involved 
in knowledge and awareness of the 
grand jury proceedings. 

P. Oh, yeah. Yeah. 



well could affect direction 
'' of those proceedings. He has contacted 
Peterson. 



P Well, all the facts are going to 
show just otherwise though when it 
comes out, but go ahead. But this (un- . 
intelligible) ' 

Z. I t'hink so. 

P. He didn’t. John, I asked about 
Magruder today and they haven’t got 
the deal with him yet because Mag- 
ruder’s attorneys insist on something 
with Ervin and something with Sirica 1 
Magruder wants to go to the D.C. jail 
(unintelligible) in there. Thej^ haven’t 
work that out yet. I asked about the 
timing on Dean. They haven’t got a 
deal on him because— in fact his law- 
yers made an interesting comment. He 



said Dean ‘ shouldn’t do anything to 
upset the unmaking of Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman and Mitchell, and if they 
don’t get immunity they’re going to 
try the administration and the Presi- 
dent. His lawyer,' Schaffer. Petersen 
says that’s quite common. Everybody 
shouts to everybody. I’m getting- (un- 
intelligible) difficult (unintelligible). 
After all, the business of the about the 
Dean report, why end it that way? 
Dean will stick to the position. John, 
you can see how he’s going to (un- 
intelligible) Ehrlichman. You know, he 
did make some movement on his own 
in this thing. I’ve asked Dean* a specific 
question; ‘Haldeman-Ehrhehman, did 
they know in advance?” He said* “No.” 
I said, “I’ve asked you again, Tve asked 
you again.. I’ve asked you.” He told 
me that (unintelligible) well Dean said 
after a second meeting over there 
he went over and saw Haldeman and 
said, “We oughtn’t to be in this.” Halde- 
man said, I agree I said, “Well what’s 
wrong with that.’ He said, “Well Halde- 
man, by failing to act—” 

E. Yeah. -That is /true. 

P. Yeah. . 

E. Dean, states Haldeman agreed, but 
apparently no initiating of any instruc- 
tion. 

P. Right By failing to act. And then 
I said, “Well how could he act? He 
wasn’t in charge of the campaign and 
— (umiitelligible) didn’t he have- (un- 
intelligible) approval?” “Why,’ I said 
“he certainly did, not. He had no re- 
sponsibility at all. The camnaign was 
totally out of the White House.-’ But I 
suppose what he meant by that, Halde- 
man should — should have called 



Mitchell and said, “Knock it oft." is 
that what they’re saying? Well, what 
does Haldeman say to that sort of 
tning? 

E. That’s hard to get around, under- 
stand, because Dean’s story, consistent- 
ly. has been that at every one of those 

MiSefl Plan WaS disa PP roVed by 
P. Yeah. ' 

E. . Wlmt’s there to get ,out of? 

P* By going to Haldeman— , v 
Bean came back and said; “Well 
there was a proposal, and Mitchell dis- 
approvedit” 

P. You think he’s making that up? 

E. I don’t know, i — it does’t make 
sense in the context of those meet-' 
mgs, that,, everybody, agreed on, that 

^ a1 ^ t ] J0 . se mee tings Dean attended 
it ended m disapproval 

HaWeSS"'™’ Whr “ » *» 

J- Sct-why? Yeah. Why is'there a 
failure to act, when— 

P- Oh, he might — 

E. Everything is disapproved? 

\es, hut that is Dean’s problem, 

E Well, the suspenders 
P, Huh? 

E. A guy says, I was thinking about 
going out— 

P. Yeah 



out i decided not to. ' : j :n *'*r* ' 
P. Yeah the point is, 1 think ^ou’v 
got a very good point here. You sa 
“Well,, look, what in the world is’thi: 
If the damn thing .was disapprove 
why does Haldeman get blameil fc 
not disapproving it?” 

E. Yeah. They need two disappro- 
als in order to make it stick? 

but That ' S What 1 was g °ing to sa; 

E. Well, I don’t know enough, atooi 
it I guess. I’d sure like to see us com 
out sometime, and I suppose it has t 
be at a time that Magruder make 
his deal. 

P. Well, let me say, l-’li_i' ve .go 
Petersen on a short leash 
E. OK. ' 

P. Petersen or Dean, Keep tha 
statement, regardless, and get’ thi 
factual thing that ’John has worke, 
up for you. You get that. 

Z. I’ve had, I had that typed/' 

P. Fine. Because we’ve got to bi 
ready to go on that instantly. We ma; 




go it today. We will survive it. I don’t 
think it’s very — 

E. Not very appropriate news this 
morning. 

P. Yeah, and that’s it. They will get 
back to (intelligible) I just think (un- 
intelligible) their staff. 

Z. (unintelligible) 

P. It’s obvious they will question 
him on this. 

E. That’s .what matters though. The 
thing with the Ervin committee, will, 
I don’t know. A statement of rules' 
and the negotiations — 

P. Right. • 

E. They adopted an awful lot of my 
stuff. Their rule on television is a very 
odd one. And it says “all still and mo- 
tion picture photography must be. dis- 
continued .before the witness com- 
mences his testimony. Television, how- 
ever, may continue under the standing 
rules of the committee during the 
testimony .of the witness.” . 

P. So it must — that means what? 
It’s live? 

^ E. That my interpretation.. Well, no. 
lape would be motion picture. 

P. Yeah.. 

E. Why not? , 

Z. That’s electronic. See, the. termi- 
nology is stills, motion picture or elec- 
tronic. 

E. That isn’t the way they used it 
and so I’ve got a call in for Baker to 
try and get a clarification. 

P. Right. • 

E. Because it may be their intent 
that if the networks will go live, then 

let them go, but if they tape, then 
they can’t tape the testimony. And j if 
that’s the interpretation, I think we 
ought to go for it. 

■P. Right. 

E. Don’t you? •> 

Z. At ten o’clock in the morning?., 
Well, you know, just — *- 

E. If they run it at ten o’clock. Any- 



way, I’ll get an interpretation and ru 
be back to you on it for instructions, 
Well r there isn’t much point in me go-' 
mg through the whole thing until 

p ; I think the Ervin committee, who 
(unintelligible) a break in tins . (umh-.l 
telligible)7.Do you -believe it would be 
at all helpful to >be forthcoming with" 
Ervin then? . . J 

Z. Well as we mentioned before, I 
think' you have to have caution with 
the Ervin committee (unintelligible) 
depends upon decisions. Whatever it 
is decided to check with (unintelligi- 
ble) alternative here (unintelligible) 

• or it may be to our advantage to ana- 
lyze — 

E. Well, my problem’s Howard Baker 
goes to Russia tomorrow, so there’s 
got to be action— or he goes Wednes- 
day, excuse. There’s got to be action 
tomorrow. The Ervin committee’s 
meeting tip there now. Timmons 
thinks the thing they are meeting ' 
about is that' somebody has pulled 
the plug on Dash, that he was nearly 
disbarred in Philadelphia— some um r 
fortunate scandal— something about— 
he’s been taken by surprise again arid 
he’s very unhappy and he’s convened 
the committee. The. thing -provides— 
well, they’re kind of cute about this 
too. You can have a hearing in, execu- 
tive session. The committee rules at 
the witnesses’ , request for the purpose 
of determining scope, in effect, what, . 
where the witness should and should " 
not. testify. 

P. Oh, I see. Well, that’s good, .• 

E. And that’s good, I think. Then 
there’s a lot of stuff in there about— r .; 
they do prevail in. making closing 
statements. They wall. • ^ 

• P. What’s your Advice, John? " 
E. There’s very little left to argue 

about' except the television, arid . we,^ 
could say vife interpret this to mean 
that unless the. television is live, there 
won’t be any and that’s satisfactory Y 
to us. 1 • . 

P : Yeah. " 

E. Now we might get the jump oil 
them that way. 

P: All right. Fine. ' 

E ; . And then, let them come back ^ 
and’ say, “No, that isn’t what we mean. ' 
We . mean it can be taped.” And then 
we’ll come back and say, “Well, that 
isn’t satisfactory. By that time they’re 
in a recess. 

P. Right. 

E>. And the thing would be hung up 
until they get back. 

P. : Yeah. Arid thq other tiling — we 
had to, .you know, "bqf ore it comes irons *' ^ 
the Ervin committee; But I don’t think ,: 
before it comes to the Ervin Committee' ' 
it’s going to amount to a damn in the 
next four weeks. 

Z. The overall — 

P. Yeah. ‘ - 

Z. Decision, but — . 

-P. Don’t you . t:hink at the present 
time we ought to be forthcoming 
here? 

Z. Yeah. I think — 



K What you say, Ron, is that we 
intend to avail ourselves fully of the 5 
ground rule that permits the use of ' 
executive session and that undoubtedly 
the majority of the White House wit- r 
nesses 'Will be the subject of a request 
to the Ervin committee for an execu- 
tive session. 

P. That’s right. Agree with that. 

E. Then, what we’ve done is gone to"" 
our high ground. 

. P. Right. 

E. And let them pull us off. 

Z. Of course, what really is the Ervin f 
corhmittee investigating? 1 

P. (unintelligible) 

E ; IM* ~ 1Vs P ro bably moot. It’s 
probably' moot, but what we can say 
is' we feel \we can live with these 5 " 
ground rules. ' 

Z. Yeah. 

E. You know it’s very — well it is - 
obvious that the negotiations werd 
very ^worthwhile. We think the commit 
tee has come up with a fine set of 5 
ground rules that we can live with. 7 
We are going to fully cooperate and 
then, on the side, you can say, “see 
tne executive session provision ” 

P. Well why don’t we — frankly 

EteftbS mtelliSiWe) 6Xecutive (un! 

0Ugbt t0 Set them and 

tail t h w m f0r y ou > 80 that you can 
talk to* Rogers about them 

P. Yeah. Later today you might just 

make you decision and go on that. We 

can settle the Ervin committee. ’ - 

kef’s th6n ’ 111 h3Ve t0 get Ba “ 

P. Wen, Why? -• 

1 ?, afce our announcement, be- 
Ca -+ l u e l } kais tke way I have it set up 
Tnf h ™- 7 heyVe got a meeting to 
morrow before we make any announce- - 

P. Do you want to make an an- 
nouncement tonight? 

thought that ’s What you 
meant, if you were going to go with 
the Ervm thing today. 

F nv ^ ake it t °moiTow then; 
, E ; ° k ’ W * U then I’ll have a chaW- 
to talk to Baker tonight. 

„r^^ B v ker i' Bake r will have left. He 
M ^ fc v be at th e meeting tomorrow. 

E. Yes, he will. He won’t go he 

doesnt go until the next day'. I mis- 
spoke. . 1 a ... 

P. Fine. You’ll make the announce- 11 
merit tomorrow. OK, Ron 7 1 
Z; Zeah; but— . . : s? 

p - ^ves me time to think about if, 5 
that s the riomt. Go ahead. What is it? 

Z. Yeah. We have a . general an- 
nouncement. We -want to (unintelligi- 
ble) and with Chappie Rose and those 
guys. Do they realize that I’ve got far* 
make this general announcement be- 
fore the Magroder thing comes up? 

E Well, does be fear the President' 
will look hke he’s interfering -with the 
grand jury? 

* Z. No, it’s a quote. He said, to which " 
he (unintelligible) much contact with 
the Attornejr General, the assistant at- 
torney general— the President being in- 
vestigator. 

1 •. Well, bless his heart, those con- 
tacts are a matter of record. 

See TEXT, A26, CoL I 



TEXT, From A25 

P. That’s right. I don’t agree with 
him on that point. 

E. That point’s moot, you know. That 
was the President’s only recourse. 

P- That was it. I wouldn’t worry 
about that (unintelligible). See, he’s 
thinking as a lawyer. They" probably 
like to see the President (unintelli- 
gible) this damned thing. 

Z. No, I agree with that. 

E. (unintelligible) 

Z. Well, I’m not arguing. Again, you 
see, can’t argue. I’m just passing this 
point to you. 

P. What would be your view about 
this kind of a statement? You don’t 
want it tonight? 

E.s I don’t want it tonight, but I’d 
sure like to see you go full breast on 
it . tomorrow. See, Wednesday is the 
energy message. 

P. Yeah. 

E. And, we’re going to be 'sort of 
saturating the press Wednesday with 
that. 

P. Will they write and use it? 

E. I don’t know. I mean We’re hav- 
ing briefing and all that baloney. And 
so, if possible, it would be best to go 
either tomorrow or Thursday with this 
and I prefer tomorrow. 

P. We’ll see how they get along with 
their negotiations. I suppose they’re 

E. Seems to me like they’re hard- 
nosing these negotiation. Dean 
doesn’t really giye them all that much. 
'He left me look at that piece of paper 
you’ve got there and then he said, 
“Well, gee, did Hunt go out of the 
country? No, well what else is there?” 
“Well,” he says, “I don’t know about 
(unintelligible).” 

P. Dean isn’t corroborating Mag- 
ruder in any way? 

E. Yes. j. 

P. That’s what it looks like. 

E. But can’t they get that out of 
hjim anyway? You know. 

P. (Unintelligible) 

E. Well, let’s think about that. If 
you were the prosecutor, what the hell 
do you care? You know; if you were 
Glanzer, you were sitting over there — 

P. The White House threatened, the 
President — 

E. But what is, what is that he can 
say? You stop and figure. 

P. That he’s informed the President 
and the President didn’t act? He can’t 
say that can he? I don’t think, I’ve 
been asking for his damned report, 
you know. 

E. The fact that he put the chron- 
ology all together — he comes up 
with, a hell of a lot of egg on his face. 

p. I think he blames — he would 
blame you and Haldeman. 

E. Well, he’s going to have a little 
trouble with that. 

P. Is he? Good. 

E. And I put together my log today. 
And I have seen him on the average 



of five times a month since the Water- 
gate breakin. See, Bruce Kehrli (un- 
intelligible) you know (unintelligible). 
I’ve seen none of his memos routinely. 
I don’t supervise, any of his work, so 
I think he’s going to have a tough 
time making that stick. And some 
of those were on your estate plan 
> P. Yeah. ‘ 

E. Some of them were on the 
library. 

P. Good. 

E. Some of them were on the leak 
scandal. So, he’s not seen me five 
times a month on Watergate. 

P. Well, listen, I’ve got to run. Let 
this go tonight. Fair , enough? 

Z. Yes, sir. 

E. All right. 

Z. Did you want to meet Garment 
for five minutes before you see 
Rogers? , 

P. No. I’ll have to put that off. 
I ve got Rogers (unintelligible) Gar- 
ment’s views and you don’t agree? 

E. I agree totally. It’s (unintelli- 
gible) for Garment is the reason 
you see. 

P. No, tell him, tell him that I feel 
very personally, but I want to get a 
little — that I’ve had a long talk with 
the U.S., with Petersen. There is’ a 
reason. Give him a little bull and tell 
him (unintelligible) had a long talk. 
There are reasons we can’t say today, 
that there will be developments during 
the day. Going to be public. 

P. Some things that I have in min d 
(unintelligible) piece of paper on that 
and I’ll see him before. Wjell, is it 
going to be that much of a problem’ 
You think I should see him? Maybe i 
you know, I don’t wait ’till I see’ 
Rogers. Tell him to stick around. 

Z. All right. 

P. Tie it in with Rogers. Why don’t 
you do that? How’s that? 

Z. The only advantage of (unintelligi- 
Die) you have in your possession. 

P. Well no. The point is — well, go 
ahead. 6 

i- ?(, Fifteen mi nute session (unintel- 
ligible) and bounce that off of Rogers 
, P ; l k no "f what he’s going to do is — 
(unintelligible) I mean the - this is a 
full court press, isn’t it? 

z. That’S right, so you don’t need 
to tell him. 

P. I know what the hell a full court 
press is. 

Z. I understand that 
P. The thing you told me this morn- 
ing. 

Z. Yes, sir. 

P. Well, I followed that already He 
wants to go out and what? He wants 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman and Dean to 
resign. Bight? 

Z. Or just (unintelligible) you know, 
he has several variations (unintel- 
ligible) and letters 
P. Yeah. 

Z. Suggesting that (unintelligible) 
they would step' down. B J 

P. They would (unintelligible) and 
then they would, and I would accept 
that. However, the case breaks’ 



Yes, sir. 

P. Do that today? 

Z. No, not today. You know, after 
the timing of the decision. 

P. I’d prefer. 

Z. I think it’s — you have enough of 
that 

* • I think I want .it to be a little 
clear in my mind with Rogers here 
Z. No (unintelligible) I’ll put him 
off. 

P. Tell him, that, look, that I got it 
and Pm just in the middle of this 
thing, and that I, I’m thinking along 
those lines. Just say that, and that I’ll, 
jeopardize the prosecution. 

Z. Right. OK. 

P. And the right of the defendants. 

And that therefore, that I can’t that 
ve been told that by the assistant at- 

in2T rf 1 “ e n aL That 1 caM °t do that 
day It will jeopardize the prosec u- 

tmn. (uninteUigibie) if the President 
(unintelligible) it will tip a lot of 
others off that they are working on at 
the present time, and that I had put 
the pressure on to get this so that I 
can be (unintelligible) and I have in 
mind all of those options. Ten him 
that I have met with all three of them 
today. The President met with all 
three of them and discussed the prob- 
lem. 

Z. WeU, you may not want to see 
him. 

P. Now, be sure — 

Z. Be thinking about it. 

P. Sure, Ask him if — * 

Z. Yes sir. 

Right (unintelligible). Tell him I 
want to think about it; then, I’d like 
to talk to him. I want him to get his 
things in shape. I want a firm recom- 
mendation: 

Z. He apparently has a statement. 

P. Well, bring it in and I’d Uke to 
have that statement, if I could, by six 
o’clock tonight. You deliver it at six. 
I’ll be with Rogers at six o’clock and 
I’d hke to have that statement. 

Z. I’ll bring it in. 

P. Oh, no. Should I have it before I 
see Rogers that statement? Tell him 
I’d like to have it, that I’ve just gotten 



Ehrlichman : Well — let's 
follow this line and see 
where it leads us. The Presi- 
dent rested secure in the be- 
lief that his counsel ' had in- 
vestigated this and assured 
him that nobody in the White 
House was involved. 



tied up here. Tell him I’ve been meet- 
ing with Peterson. I cannot act today, 



but I’ll 'be ready to do sometfting 
quite soon. 

Z. Good. 

, P. Don’t tell him about it. 

Z. No. 

Meeting between President Nixon 
and John Dean in the Executive Off- 
ice Building office, April 16, 1973 from 
4:07 p.m. to 4:35 p.m. 

P. Hi, John. 

D. Mr. President. 

P. Well, have you had a busy day? 

D. Yeah, I have been — I spent most 
of the day on trying to put together 
a statement that I think you could 
come out — apparently some other peo- 
ple have done some work on — I have- 
n’t* been working with them. Presum- 
ably^ we are all kind of driving at the 
same point. I was working on a draft 
when you called. 

P. Listen, I’ve got to see Rogers in 
just a few minutes so let me have 
(unintelligible) 

D. Well, I think — I was calling Dick 
Moore in on it, but Dick is working 
on it with these others. 

P. That’s good. What would be best? 
Rather than giving it to me piecemeal, 
why don’t you put one togther? 

D. It’s got a strong thrust which 
puts you — 

P. (Unintelligible) 

D. There is a tough question here — 
the degree of biting the bullet right 
at this hour. Now there is one para- 
graph — 

P. There is a question of timing 

D. It is a question of timing but it 
is also a question — I have ond para- 
graph in here that says what you are 
doing as a result of what has come 
to your attention and some of the 
things that Petersen has told you. 

P.Uh, huh. 

D. And one of the points is that it 
provides that all members of the 
White House staff will be called be- 
fore the grand jury effective immedi- 
ately. They ynll be on administrative 
leave until such time as the grand 
jury completes its work. Now here 
is the tough paragraph thus far: “In 
this connection, I have not spared 
my closest staff advisers and included 
in this action are H. R. Haldeman,- , 
assistant to the President, John Ehr- 
lichman, assistant to the President, 
and John Dean, counsel to the Presi- 
dent.” Now you can do that or leave 
that out and let them guess who is on 
administrative leave. 

P. Anybody called before the grand 
Jury? 

D. That’s right. That means that no 
man — 

P. You can bite the bullet on Dean, 
Haldeman, and Ehrlichamn until then, 
huh? On the other hand, if (unin- 
telligible) is lying — have you talked 
to (unintelligible) 

D. No, I haven’t. 

P. I have a sensation that he is 
lying right now but the trouble with 
that is there might be some confu- 
sion. Petersen says, incidentally, on 



your letter — he thinks it is prooaoiy 
better to get letter in hand and get 
the grievances out. 

P. I said, “Well, what do you think 
about it? I was considering your re- 
turning and I don’t want to do any- 
thing to jepardize your rights. He 
feels (a) that he wants to clear it. 
But he is — 

P. Not recommending it. 

D. Uh, huh. 

P. He said — “stand fast (unintelligi- 
ble) however, public prosecution would 
not be harmful to an individual, you 
know, if we had the resignation in 
hand so we could act on it. (inaudible) 
other than let me say — let me see what 
you had in mind. 

D. J have a letter 

P. I don’t care about the letter but 
I thought it was fair — fair to every- 
body. (inaudible) 

D. I wrote: “Dear Mr. President: 
Inasmuch as you have informed me 
that John Ehrlichman and Bob Halde- * 
man have verbally tendered their re- 
quests for immediate and indefinite 
leave of absence from the staff, I de- 
clare I wish also to confirm my similar 
request as having accepted a leave of 
absence from the staff.” Well, I think 
there is a problem - 

P. You don’t want to go if they 
stay— 

D. There is a problem for you of 
the scapegoate theory. 

P. You mean making use of it. 



D. That’s right. 

P. Like Magruder being the scape- 
gpat for Mitchell? 

D. That’s right. You know, every- 
body is appearing before the grand 
jury. This does not impute guilt on 
anybody. 

P. Let me put it this way I think 
rather (unintelligible) I could say that 
you, as counsel — that you have been 
responsible for the investigation, wp 
already have said that about this case 
haven’t we? 

D. That’s right. The only man you 
are dealing with and the only role I 
have is to help fill in any information 
I can to deal with the public relations 
of the problem. You know — 

P. you can say it that way John. You 
can say the President sought your ad- 
vice until it is cleared up. . , • 

D. That’s right. 

P. (unintelligible) I don’t know that 
the letter (inaudible) and that goes out 
ahead, frankly, of the Magruder-Mit- 
chell hitch doesn’t it? 

, D. That’s right. I wasn’t counting on 
that — 

P. We haven’t made a deal with Ma- 
gruder’s lawyers yet. Magruder is turn- 
ing from the Ervin committee on 
Judge Sirica— 

D. (unintelligible) 

P. I don’t want you to talk to any- 
body else, understand? Except for (un- 
intelligible) 



D. 1 am not doing any investigative 
work - or — 

P. Well, that’s right, (unintelligible) 
D. Well, I turned that off three 
weeks ago. 

P. Good. You haven’t done any since 
three weeks ago? 

D. That’s right. 

f P. You haven’t done any since 
March 21st? 

D. Let me check back and see. 

D. Necessity of the overall problem 
of the White House. Looks like we 
both talked to them about that. 

P. Yes — yes it does. Tell me what 
you last talked with Haldeman about. 

D. That Bob would like Dean to be 
the first to testify. It is very painful 
for me. (inaudible) 

P. (inaudible) one thing you should 
all (inaudible)— did Dean know? Did 
Haldeman know? Did Ehrlichman 
know ? You may know. He said “Dean 
came over to Haldeman after that and 
told him about the plans . for Gem- 
stone.” 

P. (unintelligible) says you’re right. 
His point being that actually Haldeman 
then did know. 

D. No sir, I disagree with that inter- 
pretation — 

P. I didn’t know, but if that was the 
case you see John then — I would have 
to — Dean would have told me some- 
thing. 

D. No, because I have always put it 
to you exactly that, way because Bob 
has told me he didn’t know. Now I 
know I didn’t but I feel — 

1 P. What about this conversation? 
(inaudible) if this had happened, wasn’t 
Bob responsible for telling me? 

D. I think what happened is prob- 
ably this — everyone assumed that John 
Mitchell would never have approved 
anything like this. I told him I was not 
going to have further dealings with 
Liddy or anybody, over there on this 
and I didn’t. I didn’t have the foggiest 
notion what they were doing. 

P. That’s what you told me, you 
know, (inaudible) 

D. Well, Bob /tells me he did not 
know. Now I know the question is — 
the other thing is — I cannot, I couldn’t 
describe twenty minutes after the 
meeting what Liddy was presenting 
was the most spectacular sales pitch 
you have ever seen in codes and charts 
and (unintelligible) operations. 

P. You mean Gemstone? 

D. Well, that is what I am told now 
later after the fact they called it. I told 
Bob, “They are talking about mugging 
squads, talking people south of the 
border in San Diego, etc.” 

P. What did Bob say? 

D. He said, “Absolutely no.” 

P. You will do testify? 

D. That is right— absolutely. I don’t 
know — I assumed Bob has never told 
me anything to the contrary so I tho 
that nothing happened from the time 
of that meeting where he told me, 
“Don’t do anything about it. You are 
to stay away from it. Don’t talk to 
Hunt and Liddy.” I said to Liddy. “I 



am never going to talk to you about 
this again, Gordo.” So what I thought 
was that inaction was the result— of 
their not having produced something 
reasonable. Second, I don’t know — 

P. You didn’t get hold of Mitchell 
on it did you? 

D. I don’t have the record on that— 

P. Magruder says that — but — (inau- 
dible) then I see. Your statement is 
consistent with what you told me be- 
fore. I wish you would tell (unintelligi- 
ble) that Haldeman said, “Absolutely 
not.” 

D. That’s right. Bob and I have gone 
over that after the fact and he recalls 
my coming to the office and telling 
him about this crazy scheme that was 
being cooked up. 

P. Do you want to go and get to- 
gether — 

D. I will work on this statement— 
they want to have something to (unin- 
telligible) that they are going to go 
before the grand jury. 

P. Bill Rogers. We are going to have 
him* available. Everyone needs help. 
None of us can really help another I 
really believe. 

D. That’s fight. All I am trying to 
think is how we can get you out from 

under. __ _ — 

P. That’s right. I tried to talk today 
.about social issues, etcetera, and every- 
one is just interested in the Watergate 
issue. 

p My days are too short — 

D. Something about Magruder — they 
are going to take him to the courts. 

T\ I know— he has agreed to (inaudi- 
ble). 

D I can’t forsee what we would 
want to say about any investigation 

P “You see I make my own” how 
about trying that? “Let the White 
House staff (inaudible).” 

D. Unfortunately it doesn’t solve; 
your problem. Mine bother me but 
(unintelligible) Mitchell was making 
heavy comments that Liddy and Hunt 
will make heavier problems for the 
White Hou^e than he will, (unintelligi- 
ble). 

D. Poor Bud Krogh is so miserable. 
Knowing what he knows — 



P. Need any help with him? 

D. There is nb reason that he should 
be. The only evidence that they have 
(inaudible) 

D. It just got forced on him. When I 
was first talking to him — “fun these 
guys through the grand jury — ” to be 
very honest’ with you, I have talked 
about it around here before I got in to 
see for many, many months. Then I 
thought I could not let it interfere with 
my work anymore so I thought I might 
as well forget it. 

P. That’s right. That’s when you 
came in to see . me. Finally, that is 
when I came in to see you and got 
some answers. 

D. Now, they have their full investi- 
gation going — with subpoena power. 



investigative power, etc cetera. It is 
all like a set of dominoes if one goes 
they will all go. 

P. Secretaries, etcetera. 

D. I don’t know (unintelligible) they 
are going to handle Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman. There is a potential prima 
facie situation right now (inaudible) 
which thereby makes it necessary for 
you to make a judgment that those 
people should leave the staff. 

P. Make it necessary for me to re- 
lieve them from any duties at this 
state. 

D. That’s right. 

P. I don’t have to discuss it with 
him — but just say, “you are all out.” 
D. That is a tougher question be- 
cause one that is putting you in the 
position of being the judge of the 
entire facts before all the facts afe in 
necessarily. 

P. That is really my problem in a 
nutshell. So tfyose fellows say that— 
this fellow says that — 

D. Maybe that is the way this ought 
to be handled. You say, “I have heard 
information about allegations about 
(inaudible) some publicly and some 
have not become public yet. I am not 
in a position to judge because all the 
facts are not in yet (inaudible)? 

P. (inaudible) but you agree, John, 
don’t you that the statement is fair 
to everybody? .and frankly — (balance 
inaudible — doofr closes). 

Telephone conversation between 
President Nixon and Ashistant Attor- 
ney General Henry Petersen, April 16, 
1973, from 8:58 p.m. to 9:15 p.ni. 

1 P- Mr. Petersen please, Assistant 
Attorney General Henry Petersen. , 
Operator: Oh, Henry Petersen. 

P. Hello— 

HP. Yes, Mr. President, / 

P. Did you get out with your kids? 
HP. Sort of. We got together with 
them. 

P. That’s good. 

HP. They all just hollered, the Pres- 
ident is calling, right at the nose at 
nine o’clock. , 

P. Well, I wanted to get you in bed 
earlier tonight than last night, and I 
want to get to bed too. Let me say 
first, I just want to know if there arf? 
any developments I should know 
about and, second, that of course, as 
you know, anything you • tell me, as I 
think I told you earlier, will not be 
passed on. 

HP. I understand, Mr. President. 

P. Because I know the ruleg of the 
grand jury. 

.HP. Now — Larue was in and he was 
rather pitiful. He came down with 
O’Brien and said he didn’t want pri- 
vate counsel at all. He just wanted to 
do what he did. He told John Mitchell 
that it was “all over.” 

P. He said he had told John Mitchell 
that? 

HP. Yes, he, Larue, admits to par- 
ticipating in the (unintelligible) and 
obstruction of justice. He admits be- 



ing present, as JJean says ne was, at 
the third meeting, budget meeting, 
but — 

P. Who was present at that meeting 
Henry? I don’t know. . 

HP. He and MitchelL 

P. He and. Mitchell alone? 

' HP. And he Say^, ah— 

P. Larue and Mitchell? I didn’t— 
that must’ be a meeting I seemed to 
have missed. Dean was not there at 
that meeting? 

HP. Dean tells us about it. Now I 
am not quite certain whether Dean 
was present or not. Thab meeting was 
down in Florida. 

P. Oh, some — oh, I heard about a 
meeting, but I think you told me about 
that. 

HP. He is reluctant to Say at this, 
point that Mitchell specifically au- 
thorized the budget for the electronic 
eavesdropping at that point. But I 
think he is going to come around. He 
is just so fond of John MitchelL He 
admits that it could not have been 
activated without Mitchell’s approval, 
however. 

P. Uh, huh. 

HP. O’Brien, they, didn’t get to. 
Strachan called back ground . five 
o’clock and said he was having diffi- 
culty in getting a lawyer. He finally 
got. a lawyer. Colson’s law partner. 

P. Oh? Colson’s law partner? 

HP. The United States’ attorney’s 
office took issue with this, 1 and threat- 
ens to go to the judge on a conflict 
then he — 

P. Got another one? 

HP. Got another lawyer. He’ll be 
back tomorrow. 

P. All you got to today was Larue? 

HP. That’s right Now, the other ad- 
ditional information from— 

P. Larue said he had told Mitchell 
that it was all over? 
f HP. Yes. 

P. When did he do that? 

HP. Just recently. Today, yesterday 
or the day before. 

P. I see. 

HP. You know, he had thrown in 
the sponge. 

P. I get it 

HP. We talked earlier today about 
Ehrlichman. Now a little additional 
detail on that. , 

P. Uh, huh. 

HP. Liddy confessed to Dean on 
June 19th — Dean then told Ehrlich- 
man. 

P. Liddy confessed that he did the 
deal, or what? ( / 

HP. That . he was present in the 
Watergate. 

P. Uh, huh. 

HP. Ah, then you also asked about 
Colson. Colson and Dean were to- 
gether with Ehrlichman when Ehrlich- 
man advised about Hunt to get out of 
town and thereafter — 



P. Colson was there? 

HP. Colson was there so he is going 
to be in the grand jury. With respect 
to Haldeman, another matter. In con- 
nection with payments of money after 
nection with payments of money af- 
ters — 

P. The fact. 

HP. June 17th, Mitchell requested 
Dean to activate Kalmbach. Dean said 
he didn’t have that authority and he 
went to Haldeman. 

P. Uh, huh. 

HP. Haldeman gave him the author- . 
ity. ' ' 

P. Uh, huh. 

HP. He then got in touch with Kalm- 
bach to arrange for money, the details 
of which we really don’t know as yet. 

P. Right, i 

HP. So Kalmbach is also a grand 
jury witness to be called. And I think 
those are the only additional develop- 
ments. 

P. Right. What is your situation 
with regard to negotiation with Dean 
and your negotiation with regard to 
testimony by Magruder? 

HP, Well the trouble is — 

P. Trying to get the timing, you see, 
with regard to whatever I say. 

HP. Magruder’s lawyers are still 
waiting to get back to him. 

P. I see. 

HP. They are very much concerned 
about Judge Sirica and they are not so 
much concerned about Ervin. Now 
their immediate concern is Sirica and 
they want that ironed out fir$t. 

P. What do they want ironed out, 
that 

HP. That he won’t go to jail before 
the rest of them. 

P. Oh, I see, if he confesses? 

HP. That’s right. Thus, pending a 
meeting with Judge Sirica— 

P. Which you’ve got to have, I sup- 
pose? 

HP. Titus knows him better than 
any of us. 

P. Sure. 

HP. Probably Titus will handle that 
aspect of it. 

P. Uh, huh. 

HP. But that’s got to be very deli- 
cately done. He is apt to blast us all 
publicly. 

P. Sirica? Right. 

HP. We’ll see and then we will take 
up the, Senator Ervin issue, 
i P. Doesn’t seem to, be the major 
issue, though. The main thing is Siri- 
ca, he is concerned about? 

HP. Sure. 

P. Sure, because the, Ervin thing 
will become moot in my opinion. 

, HP. Now the other concern we have 
on that issue is how to charge. 

P. How to charge? 

HP. In terms of how we charge 
Magruder. In terms of the things we 
are concerned with, we don’t feel like 
we ought to put Haldeman and Ehr- 




Iichman in there as unindicted co-con- 
spirators at this point, but we are 
afraid not to. If we don’t and it gets 
out; you know, it is going to look like 
a big cover-up again. 

P. Hmph. 

HP. So we are trying to wrestle 
our way through that. 

P. Whether you indict Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman along with the others, 
huh? 

HP. Well we would name them at 
this point only as unindicted co-con- 
spirators, but anybody who is named 
as an unindicted co-conspirator in that 
indictment is in all probability going 
to be indicted later on. 

P. So you have to make a deter- 
mination as to whether— 

HP. Secondary issue if of course is 
whether we are going to have enough 
corroboration to make those state- 
ments, and— 

P. That statement would be made, 
as I understand it, as you were tell- 
ing me, if— 

HP. It would be in open court. 

P. It would be made in open court, 
and then you would make abatement 
with the others. You would name 
them at that time? 

HP. Well, we wouldn’t do it in those 
terms. We would simply do it in terms 
of feeding the facts to the court. 

P. That would be done publicly. 
Would you name Mitchell then too? N 

HP. Well, we would have to. You 
see the problem is 

P. That would all be done in open 
cpurt? 

HP. That’s right. Once we do that, 
or even if we don’t, Sirica’s habit in 
court, and he certainly is going to 
do it in this case, is to interrogate the 
defendant himself. 

P. Right. 

HP. And— ^ 

P. The defendant who pleads guilty? 

HP. That’s right*. If he interrogates 
Magruder, that brings out the Ehrlieh- 
man-Haldeman facts and if we haven’t 



mentioned them or included tnem m 
the conspiracy charge, then we are 
all going to have a black eye. 

P. I get your point. 

HP. These are the things we are 
trying to work out. 

P. You’ve got quite a plate full. You 
probably won’t get it tomorrow then 
will you? 

HP. I doubt it. I doubt it. 

P. Uh, huh. What about Dean — in 
his case you are still negotiating, huh? 

HP. Well, we are still tying ’down 
facts with him and we want to get as 
much as we can. 

P . And basically with him, the point 
is you’ve got to get enough facts to jus- 



tify giving him immunity? Right? 

HP. Enough to make the decision, 
yes sir. 

P. Depends on how much he tells 
you, is that it? 

HP. Right. And more than that, how 
much of it we can corroborate. . 

P. If you can’t corroborate enough 
then he doesn’t get off, is that it? 

HP. Well, if we can’t corroborate it, 
that’s right. We can’t very well immu- 
nize him and put him head to head 
against a witness who is £oing to beat 
him. 

P. I see. Well his people are playing 
it prqtty tough with you then? 

HP. Yes sir. 

P. I guess we’d do that too, I suppose. 
HP. Indeed so. _ * 

P. I prefer them to do that. Let me 
see if I get the facts? You will hear 
Strachan tomorrow, perhaps. 

HP. We expect he will be in. He will 
come in with his lawyer again. 

P. My second point is that — ldt ine 
see about the 19th — Dean says that—? 
HP. On the 19th. 

'P. Yeah. 

HP. Liddy confessed to Dean. 

P. Dean says that? 

HP. Dean says that. 

P. Liddy confessed to him and that 
he told Ehrlichman?, 

HP. Right. He told Ehrlichman. 
jp. Humph — that’s new facbish’t it? 
HP. It’s at least — yes, sir, and that’s 
a terribly important fact I think be- 
cause there was no disclosure made 
by either side of them. 

P. Either Dean or v Ehrlichman? 

HP. Yes', sir. 

P. Humph. ,When did Dean say this? 
HP. It got to me this evening. I am 
not quite sure when Dean said it. Sil- 
bert (unintelligible). • 

P. You see the point is, Dean didn’t 
tell me that. That is the thing that 
discourages me. 

HP. Well, Mr. President, you have 
to remember that we are debriefing 
him on what has transpired over the 
last eighteen months. 

P. I see. 

HP. It is very difficult you know. 



to get it all in. 

P. I know. I am not talking about 
you, but I am talking about what he 
didn’t tell ; me, you see. .That’s a key 
fact that he should have told me, isn’t 
it? 

HP. Yes. 

P. Uh, huh. Let’s see, the 19th, and 
on the Haldeman thing what did you 
have there again so I get that in my 
mind. 

HP. Let me go back over my notes. 
The principal- thing that I wanted to 
point out to you on Haldeman is that 
Dean went to Haldeman to get au- 
thority to go to Kalmbach. 

P. Oh yes, yes, yes. That was it. 
When Mitchell told him to go to Halde- 
man. 

HP. Mitchell told Dean simply to 
activate Kalmbach to handle the mon- 
ey. '■ 

P. I see. 

HP. Dean then went to Haldeman 
to get authority to contact Kalmbach. 
Thereafter, Kalmbach took care of the 
money. Now — details on the $350,000 
which you indicated you, knew about. 

P. I knew about the fund. 1 don’t 
know how it all went — 

HP. This is how it developed. It 
developed as related to us, as money 
over which Haldeman exercised con- 
trol. That money was delivered to 
Larue to be used for S payments, at 
least a portion of it. 

P. Some of it. Right. I think Halde n 
man would say/ that’s true. I think he 
would. I don’t know, but we’ll see. You 
should ask, I guess, Kalmbach. 

HP. The point of it is that it went 
to Larue instead of going to the com- 
mittee directly. * 

P. Uh,huh. 

HP. Larue apparently did not give 
a receipt and Haldeman had request-, 
ed it. v • 

P. Uh, huh. I think Larue was loose- 
ly a member of the Finance Committee. 

I think that was the point Haldeman 
— I said, who did this money go to? 
He said, it went to Larue was a mem- 
ber of the committee or something like 
that or of Stans’ committee. I don’t 
know what that is. Is that correct, or- 
do you know that? 

HP. I don’t know that. All I know is 
that he worked for John Mitchell. I 
will check on that though. 

P. The money went to Mitchell? 

HP. No, I say all I know is Larue 
worked for MitchelL 
P. Yeah. I think he worked on the 
Finance Committee, but I don’t know. 
You ought to check that out. 

HP, I will. 

P. OK. The, the main thing I need, 
of course, is something — well, before, 
wait you are not going to have any- 
thing tomorrow in court so I don’t— 

HP. I don’t think so. 

P. Tomorrow you just continue, to 
develop the evidence. 

HP. Yes, sir. . • /; 

P. , I think, therefore, no statement 
would be in order at the present time. 
We decided against one today. It just 



didn’t seem to be — I thought it might 
— 1 just had to make my own deter- ) 
mination. I thought it would jeopar- 
dize the prosecution, you know. Who 
knows? 

HP. Probably would raise more 
questions than it answered. 

P. That’s right. We don’t want to 
say , anything until— like, if there has 
been a big break in the case and 
everybody starts — 

HP. I will tell you one thing, Mr. 
President, that you ought to know. I 
had a call from (unintelligible) Ostrowl 
of the LA Times, who is a decent man 
and a reasonably good acquaintance. 

A reporter of character, if there are 
any, and he said that they had a re- 
port out of the White House that — 
let me use his words — that two or 
three people in the White House were 
going to be thrown to the wolyes. He 
asked if there was anything to it, and 
I said there is not a damn thing I can 
tell you about it. I just can’t say any- 
thing about it one way or another. I 
don’t want to confirm it and I don’t 
want to deny it. 

P. So they will probably write a 
story on that, huh? 

HP. I don’t know, but I mentioxf it 
only because it’s — 

P. It’s beginning to get out. Yeah. 

HP. Beginning to percolate. 

P. It must have come from the U.S. 
attorney’s office you thyik? 

See TEXT. A27, Col. I 
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HP. I doubt it, because I have not 
told them — unless they made their own 
conjecture. 

P. U.S. attorney — but they were 
thinking in terms of the Haldeman- 
Ehrlichman thing, and Dean, I sup- 
pose. 

HP. I don’t know what he was think- 
ing about, and I don’t— 

P. Where does the Colson thing 
come in again? I want to get that one 
down too. 

HP. Where does who fit? 

_ P. Colson. ...... ... . r. 

HP. Colson was present -when Ehr- 
lichman issued the order for Hunt 
to get out of the country. 

P. I get it. Fine. OK, so you will 
call him too? 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. Right. OK. Well if anything comes 
up, call me even if it is the middle 
of the night. OK? 

HP. I will indeed. 

P.‘ Thank you. 

HP. All right, Mr. President, thank 
you. 

Meeting of President Nixon and H. R. 
Haldeman in the Oval Office, April 17, 
1973 from 9:47 a.m. to 9:59 a.m. 

(Band music) 

H. Yes. sir. 

P. Oh, hello— sit down. I was thinking 
that we probably ought to use John 



COnnally more to try to hammer out 
what our strategy is here on Watergate. 

P. Rose, I am sorry I didn’t intend to 
push your button now. 

RMW. OK. 

P. Thank you, Rose, I will call you 

later. 

•H. The only question there would be 
whether we ought to meet earlier on the 
basis that, well, we — 

P. I understand I can’t I have the 
Italian for a while. I could meet at 
12:30. No, after that — 1:00 o’clock. 

H. The reason being, and the only 
reason, there is felt to be — and we may 
not want to react to it but we may — 
there is felt to be — Colson, for instance, 
.called Ehrlichman this morning and said 
that his sources around town, depart- 
ment sources and everything, say that 
we’ve got one more day to act on our 
initiative. 

jr (Material unrelated to presidential ac- 
tion deleted.) 

H. And that all these breaks, this 
White House is all over town. 

P. So we may have to go today. 

H. And you have also seen or know 
the Los Angeles Times has the story. 

P. About (unintelligible) 

• v H. The White House has got to move, 
and the thought is that if we are going 
to. move today we probably ought to 
meet, earlier, so we are ready to move 
by three o’clock or 3:30 or something. 

P. Fine. OK. If you just get together. 
I think we have to move today. 

H. Well, if we look like we have any- 
thing, we have to get out. in front 



some way. 

P. Well, you might have to give them 
the full report today that way it is 
breaking so fast. Let me say that the 
problem you’ve got here— I had quite a 
long talk with Rogers; etc.— of course 
he was much more rational than Len. 
Len’s (unintelligible).! On the other 
hand, you’ve got the problem of you and 
John sort of being nibbled to death over 
a period of' time. 

H. Yep. 

P. And by not moving, having a situa- 
tion where, frankly, the chances of your 
being— I mean of your being publicly 
attacked and also even the steam of the 
prosecution is greater. You know what 
I paean. It is a curious thing, but I am 
afraid that is the way it operates. You 
know every day there is some damn 
little thing that somebody touts around 
with, you see, so everything can be ex- 
plained and try to defend and all that 
sort of thing. But I am not prepared 
to -make that suggestion, but I want you 
to talk to John about it. 

H. Yeh. OK. 

P. Dean met with Liddy on June 19th, 
must have been when, he did it. He was 
in California in January but that is 
irrelevant.. But' they keep banging 
around. The prosecution gets out the 
damn stuff. Did John talk with you 
about it? 

H. Yeh, he mentioned it. Dean did 
tell us that story in Ehrlichman’s office 



last- week or two weeks ago. 

P. But not to go all through this. 

H. I don’t think so. 

P. Yeh. 

H. I think I mentioned it to you. 
Remember I described the story to you 
in some detail (unintelligible) walked 
down 17th Street — 

P. This was all after we had started 
our own investigaton. 

H. Oh, yeah. 

P. I mean it wasn’t back then. It 
wouldn’t indicate that we knew about 
all this, etc. Another thing,- if you 
could get John and yourself , to sit 
down and do some hard thinking about 
what kind of strategy you are going 
to have with the money. You know 
what I mean. 

H. Yeah. 

(Material unrelated to President’s 
actions deleted.) 

P. Look, you’ve got to call Kalmbaeh 
so I want to be sure. I want to try to 
find out what the hell he is going to 
say he told Kalmbaeh? What did Kalm- 
bach say he told him? Did he say they 
v anted this money for support dr — 

H. I don’t know. John has been talk- 
n g to Kalmbaeh. 

P. Well, be sure that Kalmbaeh is 
it least aware of this, that Larue has 
:alked very freely. He is a broken man. 
Che other thing is that this destine- 
.ion of the (unintelligible) things is 
roublesome, of course. John tells me, 
oo, and basically the culprit is Pat 
!ray. Does Colson know about that? 
s that why they are calling Colson 
)ecause Colson was in the room when 
t was handed to Gray? 

H. No, he wasn’t. Well, apparently 
le wasn’t. 

P. He says he wasn’t? 

H. Colson thought, well; there was 
i meeting before that, where they 
alked about the deep-sixing and ail 
hat supposedly. 

P. He was in that meeting? 

GEL Which Colson was supposed to 
lave been in. 

P. Right, right, right. 

H. Colson doesn’t remember being 
a it, but Colson flatly says that there 
fas never anything where he was 
/here there was a discussion of Hunt 
;etting out of the country. Kehrli says 

the same thing. He was supposed 
to be at the same meeting. In fact, 
Ehrlichman has checked everyone who 
was at that meeting' and nobody re- 
calls that being said except Dean. And 
we now have the point that Dean is 
the one who called Liddy and told him 
to telephone Hunt to get out of the 
country and then called him later and 
said not to. 

P. I would like a policy.! think, Bob, 
we have to think, I must say, we’ve got 
to think about a positive move. I think 
it ought to be today. 

H. I agree. 

P. I think it should be at 3:00 today. 
We have already, I hope the - story 
doesn’t break today in — 

. H. Even if it does you can get into 



cycle with it. 

P. Yeah. Well, I don’t want to be 
answering it. 

H. No. 

P. That is the . problem with this 
Italian here. I want a thing done to- 
day and you and John have got to 
think, frankly, in terms, let me sav, 
not just in terms as a national group 
for the President and all that-— but also 
you have to think in terms of having 



Haldeman: He also . . . 
told you that Strachan got 
very good treatment over 
there . 

President: No, no, no. He 
told me the opposite . 

Haldeman: Oh . 

President: He said that 
Strachan just got the hell 
heat out of him . 

Haldeman: He did . He was 
absolutely astonished . . . 
they threatened his life prac- 
tically . . . ' 



this damn thing continue to be drag- 
ged up bit by bit and answers dragged 
out bit by bit, anyway, I suppose. But 
the point is that Dean’s incentive with 
the U.S. attorney, incentive with every- 
body else will be this and that, you 
get my point? 

H. Yep. 

P. I am sure you and John can talk 
about it. You see what’s happened, the 
prosecutor has been pretty clever 
They got Magruder. Well, Magruder 
just caved, but it had to come. It had 
to come. Bob. It was going to come. 

H. Yes, I think so. I think it had to 
and should. 

P. That’s right. The other point is 
the other element. The question now 
that is coming as far as Dean is con- 
cerned. He basically is the one who 

surprises me and disappoints’ you to an 
extent because he is trying to save his 
neck and doing so easily. He is not, 
to hear him tell it, when I have talked 
to him, he is not telling things that 
will, you know — 

H. That is -not really true though. 
He is. 

P. I know, I know, I know. He tells 
me one thing and the other guy some- 
thing else. That is when I get mad. 
Dean is trying to tell enough to get 
immunity and that is frankly what it 

is, Bob. 

H. That is the real problem we’ve 
got. It had to break and it should break 
but what you’ve got is people within 

it, as you said right at the beginning, 
who said things and said them, too. 
exactly as Dean told them. The more 



you give them the better it will work 
out. 

P. I have to go. As a matter of fact, 
I am sure I will be ready by TOO 
o’clock. 

Meeting .between President Nixon, 
H. R. Haldeman, John Ehrlichman and 
Ronald Ziegler in the Oval Office, April 
17, 1973, from 12:35 p.m. to 2:20 p.m. 

P. Where did we come out? 

E. Well, we got two things, we got a 
press plan but it rests upon some deci- 
sions that, you have to make on sort of 
an action plan. 

P. Right,, alright: 

E. And, I just finished an hour with 
Colson who came over very concerned 
and said that he had to see you. That 
the message he had for you that he had 
to and wanted to explain in length is 
why Dean had to be dealt with sum- 
marily. His partner has a tie-in with the 
U.S. attorney’s, office and they seem to 
know what is going on there. Very 
simply put, I think his argument will 
be that the city of Washington generally 
, knows that Dean had little . or no access 
to you. 

P. True, that’s quitq right. Dean was 
just a messenger. 

E. That knowledge imputed to us is 
knowledge imputed to you and if Dean 
is (unintelligible) and testified that he 
imputed great quantities of knowledge 
to us, and is, allowed to get away with 
that, that, that will seriously impair 
the presidency ultimately.- ’Cause it 
will bg very easy to argue — that all you 
have to do is read Dean’s testimony- 
look at the previous relationships— there 
she goes! So, he says the key to this 
is that Dean should not get immunity. 
That what he wants to tell you. 

P. . Well, . he told me that, and I 
couldn’t agree more. 

E. Now he says you have total and 
complete control over whether Dean 
gets immunity through Petersen. Now 
that’s what he says. He said he would 
be glad to come in and tell you how to 
do it, why, and all. that stuff. 

P. I don’t want Colson to come in 
here. I feel uneasy about that, his. ties 
and everything. I realize that Dean is 
the (unintelligible) and so forth about 
(unintelligible) go popping off about 
everything else that is done in the gov- 
ernment you know", the bugging of the— 

E. Well, the. question is. I suppose is 
which way he* is liable to do it most. 

P. First of: all, if he gets immunity 
he’ll want to pay just as little price as 
he can. 

E. Well, the price that — the quid-pro- 
quo for the immunity is to reach one 
through us to all of us. Colson argues 
that if he is jnot given immunity, then 
he has even more incentive to go light 
on his own malfactions and he will have 
to climb up and he wall have to defend 
himself. i 



P. Now when he- talked to me I said, 
“Now I understand John. I understand 
the tactic of all three resigning.” I 
said, “All offered to resign.” . I told 
him that, you understand. I told him 
that you and John had offered to resign 
so he's aware of that. 

H. Wellj -have they told him that the 
price of his immunity is that if we 
resign they’ll give him immunity? Do 
they feel that makes their case? Or, does 
he have to give them evidence? 

• P. I don’t know. He’s going to have 
a tough time with that. 

E. Well,, .to go on. My action plan 
would involve — 

P. What would your plan be? 

E. My action plan would involve your 
suspension or firing of Dean in the 
course of a historical explanation of 
your reliance on the Dean report — his 
apparent unreliability — 

P. But going out— you see the gar- 
ment guy got him in today— Garment 
says it’s all going to come, out anyway 
(unintelligible) etc., etc., etc., with the 
U.S. attorneys. That’s what Petersen’s 
view is, of course. 

E. What’s that? The Garment deal? 

P. That is it all going to come out, 
and Haldeman 1 and Ehrlichman are go- 
ing to resign. He told me that on Sun- 
day. I asked him again yesterday. I 
said, “Now look it. That’s pretty damned 
flimsy.” He said, “Yes,. I’m not talking 
about legal exposure. I’m just talking 
about the fact that as this stuff comes 
out they’re going to be eaten, but eaten 
alive. Mr. President, the clamour is 
going to be something you cannot 
stand.” I said, “Would it be better for 
them to get leave or something?” And 
he said, “No, this is the government. 
Bather to sit there and later as a result 
of this tid-bit and that tid-bit and. so 
forth — he lied and I don’t lie and so 
forth. Haldeman against Dean and 
Haldeman against Ehrlichman, Ehrlich- 
man against Dean, who to hell is lying?” 
He said, “Definitely they ’ll say, (ex- 
pletive removed), Mr. President, can’t 
you let these fellas — Now that’s my 
point. That’s what he said. 

E. I understand. 

P. That’s an argument to be made. 
He said that to Rogers last night and 
that, of course, is Garment’s argument. 
And I guess Rose, Chappie Rose agree 
with that, or whatever. My. problem is, 
at the present time, I, just don’t want 
to have to 'talk to each of these side- 
line people individually, ‘cause I don’t 
know. I think some — Garment came in 
and was talking about the (unintelligi- 
ble) story in The Times. Petersen told 
me . about it last night. He said (unin- 
telligible) had called. And I said, “that 
must have leaked out of your place.” 
He said, “No, it didn’t.” Could it leaked 
out of here? 

E. Could it have been Garment? 

H. Could have been, but it isn’t at 
all likely. It’s a Justice. 

P . But you see — what you say about 
Dean, I said to him (unintelligible). He 
supports the Garment plan. He’s talked 



to Garment and Garment has talked 
to Dean. 

E. Dean has talked to everybody in 
this place. 

P. I told him not to talk to him 
any more. But you see Dean — let’s 
see, what the hell— -what’s he got with 
regard to the President? He came and 
talked to me, as you will recall, about 
the need for $120,000 for clemencies— 

E. You told me that the other day, 
I didn’t know that before. 

H. But so what? 

P. What? 

H. So what? 

P. I said, what in the world, John, 
I mean, I said, John, you can’t (unin- 
telligible) on this short notice. What’s 
it cost (unintelligible) I sort of laughed 
and said, “Well, I guess you could 
get that.” 

E. Now is he holding that over your 
head? Saying— 

P. No, no, no, I don’t think Dean 
would go so far as to get into any 
conversation he had with the Presi- 
dent — even Dean I don’t think. 

H. Well, he can’t— you have both 
executive privilege in conversation 
with him; 

P. Let’s just call it executive priv- 
ilege, but on the other hand you’ve 
got to figure that Dean could put out 
something with somebody else. 

P. That’s the only thing I can think 
of he’s told me but I’ve not got him in 




yet to ask about this thing about 
you— Liddy (unintelligible) 

E. Oh well, they’ll be one of . those 
a day. 

P. Well, the point is can we sur- 
vive it? 

E. Well 

P. Can Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
survive it. The point that I— let me 
say this. I know your (unintelligible) 
it’s: a hell, of a lot different that John 
Dean. I know that as far as you’re 
concerned, you’ll go out and throw 
yourselves on a damned sword. I’m 
aware of that. I’m trying to think the 



thing through with that in mind De- 
cause, damn it, you’re the two most 
valuable members on the staff. I know 
that. The problem is, you’re the two 
most loyal and the two most honest. 
We don’t have to go into that. You 
know how I feel about that. It’s not 
bull — it’s the truth. The problem we 
got here is this. I do not want to be in 
a position where the damned public 
clamour makes, as it did with Eisen- 
hower, with Adams, makes it necessary 
or calls — to have Bob come in one day 
and say, “Well Mr. President, the .pub- 
lic — blah blah blah— I’m going to 

leave.” Now that’s the real problem 
on this damned thing and I don’t think 
that kicking Dean out of here is going 
to do it. Understand, I’m not ruling 
out kicking, him out. .But I think you 
got to figure what to hell does Dean 
know. What kind of blackmail does he 
have? I don’t know what all he does — 

E. Let me make a suggestion. 

P. Alright. 

E. You’ve got Dean coming in to 
yOu saying, “I’ve talked to the U.S. 
attorney and I’ve told him a lot of 
things that I did wrong.” So you put 
him on leave. He isn’t charged with 
anything yet, but he’s said them to 
you. 

P. I asked him that and he said I’ll 
go on leave along with Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman. 

E. Well, he’s not in any position to 
bargain with you on that. Now when 
the time comes that I’m charged with 
anything wrong 

P. Well, John, you have been by a 
U.S. attorney and by Petersen to me. 
Petersen is not charging you legal— 

E. That’s what I mean. See I under- 
stand the difference. .You see Dean 
has broken the law on the face of 
his (uninteUigible). to you— 

P. Petersen has said to me, he says 
that there is— because of the evidence 
that has come in here — that Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman should (unintel- 
ligible) now I’m faced with that 
damned hardship. 

(Material not related to presiden- 
tial actions deleted.) 

P. Hmmm. Say you get there. So 
you don’t get immunity. Colson thinks 
it’s in order not to give immunity, 
huh? 

E. Right. 

P. And tell him. Then he would 
say, “Well, what are you going to do 
about Haldeman and Ehrlichman?” 

E. What you have to say is no- 
body — 

H. He doesn’t have to say that. 

P. Yes, he does. 

E. What you have to say is nobody 
in this White House — 

. P. Dean isn’t going to say it.. I 
mean — Petersen — Petersen’s the guy 
that can give immunity. • 

H. Well, tell him not to give us 
immunity either. 

P. (Unintelligible) that’s a problem. 
Now come on! 

H. Well, see, it’s none of his busi- 



ness whether you suspend us or not. 
That’s your decision. 

P. I know it is. The point is— let me 
put it candidly. If I do not suspend 
you, he will probably give him im- 
munity. That’s the problem (unintel- 
ligible) unbearable. If you do take a 
leave, I think he will— it’s possible- 
well, it’s possible that he would (un- 
intelligible) even if you do, leave— 
that he would (unintelligible)' I agree. 
But Dean is the guy that he’s got to 
use for the purpose of making the 
case. 

H. Yes, but, even Ehrliehman, which 
he already admits he doesn’t have a 
case on (unintelligible) significance. 

P. Well, he says legally, yes, he 
does. In . the case of Haldeman, it’ll 
discuss— the Strachan things have— 
determine a lot to do with what 
Strachan says and what Kalmbach 
says — the 350 thing and that sort 
of thing. 

H. Kalmbach has no relation to me 
on that 
E. That ah— 

P. Have you thought when you say 
before it gets to (unintelligible) thing 
out of the way. Have you given any 
thought to what the line ought to be— 
I don’t mean, a lie— but a line, on 
raising the money for these defen- 
dants? Because both of you were 
aware of what was going on you see — 
the raising of the money— you were 
aware of it, right? / 

E. Yes, sir. 

P. And you were , aware — you see, 
yqu can’t go in and say I didn’t know 
what in hell he wanted the $250 for. 

H. No— I’ve given a great deal of 
thought (unintelligible) 

P. Well I wonder. I’m not — look — 
Tm concerned about the legal thing, 
Bob, and so forth. You say that our 
purpose was. ’to keep them from talk- 
ing to the press. . . .- 

P. Well, that was my purpose — 
and before I get too far out on that, 
ah, I want to talk to an attorney and 
find out what the law is — which I 
have not yet done. 

P. Right! 

H., That’s just what I want to do, 
too. This is only a draft. 

P. Right. Good. The only point is I. . 
I think it is not only that but you see 
that involves all our people. That’s 
what I feel— it involves Kalmbach — 
,E, Well. : 

P. And what to hell Kalmbach was 
told. 

E. Well, Mr. President, .when the 
truth and the fact of this is known, 
that building next door is full of peo- 
ple who knew that money was being 
raised for these people. 

P. EOB? 

E. Yes, sir, just full, of them. 

P. Many who know, but there were: 
not so many actors.; In . other words, 
there’s a difference between actors 
and notices. 

E. OK. Well, apparently not, because 
I’m not an actor, ah — 



ti. The question there is testimony, 

I suppose., 

P. I’m not trying to make any case 

E. No, but — 

P. I’m not stating a case. 

E. No, but I want you to think very 
critically about the difference here 
between knowledge of the general 
transactions going on, on the one 
hand, and. being an affirmative actor, 
on the other, because that’s the differ- 
ence between Dean and me. Now on 
this business of whether Dean should 
have immunity, I think you have to ask 
yourself really, the basic, question, 
whether anybody in the White House 
who does wrong, ought to get immun- 
ity, no matter how many other people 
he- implicates. 

P. Strachan included? 

E. Anybody— anybody. I just ques- 
tion whether in the orderly adminis- . 
tration of justice, it looks right for any- 
body in the White House to get im- 
munity. 

P. I could call Petersen in (unintell- 
igible) basic (unintelligible) public 
statement out at 3:00 p.m. Is that right? 

H. Well, yes — but you don’t have to. 

P. Well, Garment says we have to. 

H. Well, yes, but isn’t that what 

Garment said yesterday, the day be- 
fore, and the week before that? Gar- 
ment (unintelligible). 

-P. Well, understand, I’m not panick- 
ing myself but they tell me there 
seems to be a considerable feeling that 
a — - 

E. Well, I agree with you. 

P. (unintelligible) Larue’s been call- 
ed, Strachan’s been called, Dean might 
put up a story of The Times. You never 
know. We don’t need a Haldeman - 
Ehrliehman. . 

E. Yeah, but you see it’s typical 
Dean position. If Dean is treated dif- 
ferent from us, he will go out and say 
he’s a scapegoat for higher-ups. . 

H. That figures ‘cause he knows Os- 
trow and Ostrow is the guy that covers 
Justice. 

P. I see and Petersen told me that. 
He told about conversations with that 
the wife of (unintelligible) apparently 
sat at some table with (unintelligible) 
libber they addressed, and the top guy, 
Rosenblatt or something like that, at 
The Post was talking to somebody else 
of the staff. “The press is going to get 
out in front — we’ve got a hell of a 
lot more — we’ve just held it back.” 
They might be bluffing — I " would 
doubt that they are at this point. 

H. I would think they probably have 
more, but I would guess what they have 
more, of is in the committee. I don’t 
think they got much more in the White 
House, unless, I don’t know what it 
could be unless they got Colson stuff 
— that would be the only area. 

P. (unintelligible) 

H. Yeah, that’s the only area where 
you have any jeopardy in, the White 
House. 

P. Let me say with regard to Col- 
son — and you can say that I’m way 



ahead of them on that — i've got tne 
message on that and that he feels that 
Dean — but believe me I’ve been think- 
ing about that all day yesterday — 
whether Dean should be given immun- 




ity. The point is — I don’t know that 



it can happen, but I can call Petersen 
in and say he cannot be given immun- 
ity^ but nobody on the White House 

staff can be given immunity. And I 

whether he’ll carry that order out — 
that’s going to be an indicator that 
that’s Dean and (unintelligible). And 
then what do I say about Dean Do I 
tell him that he goes? L 

E. Well, you see, the thing that pre- 
cipated Colson’s coming over is that 
he found that Dean was still here. You 
see, Dick Howard called Chuck and 
went through that business of the FBI 
men sending him into the arms of Dean. 
So, Colson called me and says you’ve 
got an asp at your bosom over there, 
and so, today he checked again, ap- 
parently with Howard, and discovered 
that Dean was still here and he called 
and said, “I’ve got to see you.” He came 
in and he says, “You guys are just out- 
of-your-minds,” and said he wanted to 
see the President. Pie was fit to be tied 
about it. 

P. Colson was? 

E. Yes, because he thinks— 

P. But you see if I say “Dean, you 
leave today,” he’d go out and say, 
“Well, the President’s covering up for 
Ehrliehman and Haldeman alright. 
There you are. Because he knows what 
I. know.” That’s what he would say. I 
tried to put — I mean — I’m trying to 
look and see— John— what to hell we 
are really up against. First it was Liddy 
(unintelligible) scapegoat, now John 
Dean is. 

H. Well, the answer to that is that 
if he said it publicly, the. President is 
not covering up for anybody, and will 
not tolerate — 

P. The way he’s put it -to me, Bob, 
very cute, as I have said, “Son of a 



gun (unintelligible) in view of what 
you have told me, if Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman are willing to resign,' and 
so forth, I too, will resign.” In other 
words, he basically put, the shoe on 
the other— which of course is what led 
me to the conclusion that that’s ex- 
actly what his attorney told him to do. 
If he can get Haldeman and .-Ehrlich- 
man, that some way gets him (unintel- 
ligible) that’s what you have here. 

E. Yeah, because then' that will be 
argued back to the U.S. attorney, 

Well, you see, the President thought 
enough of Dean’s, charges to let these 
guys go.” 

P. I was trying to indicate to him 
that both of you had indicated a 
willingness to — in the event — that — 
you know what I mean. 

E. And here’s a guy that co-mes in 
and in effect, confesses to you the com- 
mission of crimes. 

P. And charges you. 

E. And charges us, that’s right. 

P. That’s, right. And I said,. “Now 
wait— these charges are not— and you 
see he also has an alibi in the U S 
attorney — 

E. Small wonders. 

P. He’s asked (inaudible) attorney 
general that the President should act— 

E. Well, you see my point and— 

■P. Yeah— 

E. And you’d have to obviously, call 
us when — 

P. po ahead. Go ahead on the 
action — 

E. Well, it would involve the sus- 
pension because it would, involve a 
recounting of how you ^appened to 
get into the personal investigation of 
this by reason of Dean’s being unable 
■to reduce his full report to writing 
for you. And that that rang a bell, 
and you personally turned to and have 
spent a great deal of your time in 
the last several weeks on this— and 

have seen dramatic progress in the 
grand jury in the last several days. 
That would be step 1. Now in addition 
to that you would say the, Ervin com- 
mittee has come up with a good set of 
ground rules which do provide us 
with — 

P. Well, did you work that out?;. 

E. Well, you’d say this. I think you’ll 
find that they are going to go oh tele- 
vision under oath, pretty much regard- 
less, but, the ground rules give you a 
toe hold. They do provide for execu- 
tive session. 

P. Is executive session considered 
executive privilege. 

E. And they will consider — 

P. And otherwise they will go into 
.open hearings. 

E. Yes, but there again executive 
privilege is reserved. 

P. Executive privilege is reserved, 
fine. 

H. At this point, the way we’re in 
the soup now, we can lose nothing by 
going. . . 

P. That’s right. 



hell of a 1 bomb 



H. I think we may gam. 

P. That’s right, I couldn’t agree 
more. So if you can prepare me. with 
at least that much, I’ll agree That I 
can say that today. 

H. Well, that’s a 
shelter right there. 
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think because of legal case (unintelli- 
gible) OK. Great if they don’t. Then 
maybe I never tell my story. But my 
view is that at some point in time I’m 
going to' have to tell it. 

P. But you — the way — I would re- 
serve, Bob, the right to tell that story 
until you felt you did have to go to 
the committee hearings. See what I 
mean? Or, unless you got to a point 
where you were nibbled to death. 

H. That’s right. Or until a partial 
charge comes up. For instance, if the 
grand jury leaks orithe justice people 
leak the Strachan stuff, -then that 
forces my hand. 

P. John? 

E. Well, subject to attorney’s advice. 

H. That s what I was going to say. 
I will not make this statement until I 
have worked it out. 

P. Bill said he just couldn’t remem- 
ber. 

H. Well, we’ve got some leads. We’ve 
going to start on today, so we’ve got 
that, but my interest is served and I 
will also argue that the better off you 



come out of this, the better off you 
come out of it — vis-a-vis me. In other 
words, anything I do to my interest is 
to your interest. 

P. Let me ask you this, John. 

E. What’s that? 

P. You said that you ought not to 
come for a while. On what basis? I 
mean, we do this on an oral basis. 

H. What I’m doing now is requesting 
you, on an oral basis. 

P. Yeah. 

H. To not expect me to carry out any 
duties for a while because (inaudible) 
perfect this and get it ready— 

P. Where would you do it, at home 
or in the office here? 

H. I can do it wherever you want me 
to. I think I ought to do it in the of? 
fice, but— 

P. Alright. 

E. If Dean says, “What about Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman?’ You say “John, 
I’m talking, to you about you. Now 
I’ll take care of them my own way. 
I’m not going to have you bargaining 
with me.” 

H. I don’t think the President can 
be in the position of making a deal 
with John Dean on anything. 

E. Yeah. “I’ll go if they go.” Sup- 
posing I said, “I won’t go unless 
Henry Kisinger goes!” Yeah,, it’s ridi- 
culous. Let me speak to this. I have 
pretty much unplugged myself of my 
day-to-day stuff, because with this kind 
of stuff going on you just can’t think 
about anything else. 

P. Of cure, it’s been a little hard 
for. me, too, also. 

E. Sure. Now, I have a need to get 
into, all kinds of records and my date 
books and these are volumes and vol- 
umes of correspondence and stuff. If 
I couldn’t come into the office, I prob- 
ably eouldn’t prepare a defense. 

P. What about. Dean coming in? Why 
not him? (unintelligible) I think I’ve 
told Dean he’s to have nothing more 
to do with this . case. 

E. Well, he’s sure not following out 
your orders, if that’s the case. 

P. You see what I mean. 

E. Now, you’d have another prob- 
lem, and I don’t know what’s been 
going on in the' last week or so, but 
I imagine he’s carted stuff out of here 
by the bale. I just don’t know. 

H. You don’t know that. 

E. I certainly — 

H. If you suspend him or tell him to 
leave in any way, you also move in to 
take care of his files. 

See TEXT, A28, Col. 1 



TEXT, From A27 

P. Could I say this, “John, both Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman have both re- 
quested the opportunity to be relieved 
of their duties — I mean their main du- 
ties, so that they can concentrate on 
this matter to prepare for their ap- 
pearance before the grand jury.” 



Could I say that? 

E. Sure, well— 

P. Wait. 

H. The trap you're falling into there 
is that you’re admitting to Dean that 
you regard the allegations that he has 
raised against us as of the same valid- 
ity of his own criminal admission to 
you. 

E. If that's the case then maybe 
that's what you should say. 

P. No, no, no, there are two differ- 
ent levels. 

E. Then that’s the way it ought to 
be put. He brought in a lot of silly 
garbage about me which doesn't add 
up to a nickel's worth of a law suit. 
Ah, he's come in and told you that 
he’s been involved in all kinds of stuff. 
It seems to be a very different qualita- 
tive problem. Here again, I hate to 
argue my case — it’s very awkward. 

P. You should argue, John. I wonder 
if whether or not I trapped myself 
(unintelligible) about this business 
when I said, “Look, John,” I said, 
Both Haldeman and Ehrlichman have 
offered to resign. 

E. Well, I offered to resign at your 
total and sole discretion. You don’t 
have to have a reason — 

P. (expletive removed) (unintelli- 
gible) then I said — 

E. Well 

p - Wait a minute. Wait a minute. 
Then Petersen said, he said, “We’ve got 
to have corroborative testimony.” So 
you see what I mean? 

E. Yeah. 

P. Before we could get — let me put 
it this way. He realizes that before he 
could try to give Dean immunity he’s 
to have corroborative testimony on the 
value of Dean’s evidence. That’s what 
he’s trying to get at the present time. 
That’s why he was calling Strachan, 
Colson, Kalmbach, et al. The purpose 
of it being, John, to get corroborative 
evidence that would say, well, Dean’s 
evidence is so valuable as far as other 
people are concerned, that we can 
therefore give him immunity. Now I’m 
not a criminal lawyer, but does that 
make any sense? 

E. I don’t know. 

P. But you see what his tactic is? 
E. I put it. — I don’t know what the 
previous commitment to him is, but 
he’s not being fired, he’s not being 
suspended, he’s being directed to stay 
away from the office. 

P. I might put it that since you 
are talking to a, U.S. attorney. If I 
could put it that way to him I might be 
able to make some hay. Bring the U.S. 
attorney in. And I’ll say don’t give 
him immunity. 

E. From a public policy standpoint. = 
P. Yeah, (unintelligible) and I'll tell 
you what Peterson did tell me. He 
did say this much. I said, “What about 
Dean?” And he said, “Well, we -aven’t 
made a deal with him yet.” 1. think I 
told you about this— 

E. Yep. 

P. I said, “Why do you have to make 
a deal?” and he says “Well, he wants to 



make a deal.” And I said “What do you 
mean, let him off?” He said, “Well, 
that’s what you do, Mr. President.” I 
said, “Well, I said, “You’re sort of (un- 
intelligible).” We’ve had some real 
good talks. I mentioned this to Rogers. 
Rogers just shook his head and said, 
“That’s right.” And I said, “They have 
both said that.” And I said, “I will 
certainly have it under consideration.” 

E. Now there’s another matter. If 
this is awkward for you, the best thing 
you should do is get rid of me, you 
know, once and for all. 

P. Yep. 

E. But if it anything short of that — 
i P. Yep. 

E. Then it seems to be that you have 
to take into account qualitative differ- 
ences. 

P. Yep. 

E. And if you don’t want to make a 
formal suspension, then the thing to 
say is, “I want you to stay away from 
the office. Just don’t come around, 
because I know everything that hap- 
pens in this building is being funneled 
directly to the U.S. attorney through 
you, or I have reason to think that, 
and I cannot have that situation.” Now 
that's the way — yeah. 

P. So he isn’t going to do it simply 
on the basis. He isn’t giving Dean 
immunity simply on the bass of what 
Dean has already said. 

E. I understand. Ah, my fear here 
is — 

P. Dean getting immunity? 

E. Dean getting immunity, or any- 
body in the White House getting im- 
munity, it is in itself treatable as a 
cover-up. And obviously is we are put 
in a position of defending ourselves, 
the things that I am going to have to 
say about Dean are: that basically 
that Dean was the sole proprietor of 
this project, that he reported to me 
only incidentally. 

P. Reported to the President? 

E. Yes, Sir, in other words — 

P. When? 

E. Well, I don’t know when, but the 
point is — 

P: You see the problem you've got 
there is that Dean does have a point 
there which you’ve, got to realize. He 
didn’t see me when he came out to 
California. He didn’t see me until the 
day you said. “I think you ought to 
talk to John Dean.” I think that was 
in March. 

E. All right. But, but the point is 
that basically he was in charge of this 
project. 

P. He’ll say he reports to the Presi- 
dent through other people. 

E. Well, OK. Then you see what 
you’ve got there is an imputation. He 
says then — as that kind of a founda- 
tion — “I told Ehrlichman that Liddy 
did it.” What he is saying is that, “I 
told the President through Ehrlich- 
man that Liddy did it.” 

H. Which means that it was perfect- 
ly acknowledged as far as Ehrlichman 
was concerned and there was nothing 
that you were required to do about 
it anyway. 

E. That’s right. But you see T get 
into a very funny defensive position 
then vis-a-vis you and vis-a-vis him, 
and it’s very damned awkward. And 
I haven’t thought it clear through. I 
don't know where we come out. 



P. Yeah. You see Dean’s little gpme 
here (unintelligible). One of the rea- 
sons this staff is so danned good. Of 
course, he didn’t report to me I was a 
little busy, and all of you said, “Let’s let 
Dean handle that and keep him out of 
the President’s office.” And maybe you 
didn’t want him in tlere for other 
reasons, too. But he did. 
say who the hell did he report to? 

E. Well, the case I’m going to make — 
<P. Well, of course, lie would then 
say who the hell did he report to. 

E. Well, in many cases, to no one. 
He just went ahead and did things. 

P. The other point is that they’ll 
say (unintelligible) the first time he 
reported to the President — 
y B. Well statistically, it’s interesting. 
I'm now far enough in my records 
for last year. 

P. You probably had five meetings 
a month., 

E. Less than that. Matched against 
that, all the other things I was doing — 
substantive things — and Dean be- 
comes practically the least of my wor- 
ries. 

P. How about you, Bob? 

H. I haven’t any idea. I don’t have 
a log. Unless Dean does. 

P. The only thing he doesn’t have 
is the fact that should have come in 
to see me. Zeigler talked to him, I 
guess and so forth and so on. 

E. Moore — frequently. 

P. Moore — all right— Moore unintel- 
ligible) but I haven’t talked to Moore 
either, have I? 

E. Well, I think, I’ve got to think 
this through. I just don't know where 
that leads. 

P. (Unintelligible) White House staff, 
John Dean, John Dean's highly sensi- 
tive information (unintelligible). Well, 
damn it, John Dean’s highly sensitive 
information was on only one count. 
Believe me, guys, we all know — well — 
the (unintelligible) stuff regarding Bob. 
Strachan has got to be worked out. 

I don't know how that's going to work 
out. Bob, did Strachan have a — the 
plan? What he says about whether he 
did have a plan — whether he did show 
it to you — remains to be seen. 

H. He apparently said he did not. 

P. All right. The other point is 
whether Strachan got information now 
that is the stuff that is clearly iden- 
tifiable according to Petersen as being 
telephone taps. Strachan will prob- 
ably say, no, it was not. And so, that's 
that. 

H. The discrepancy between Strach- 
an and Magruder is because what 
Strachan got that could have been 
from that it turns out, wbs not. It 
was something else. When they get 
that, they’ll get an interesting new 
problem, because Strachan would say 
it was Operation Gemstone, not Oper- 
ation Sedan Chair — and Gemstone 
wasn’t Watergate, so that will uncover 
that there was something else that 
they did. I don’t know what it was. 

P. Something else you mean? 

H. I guess, ’cause there was an 



Operation Gemstone that Strachan got 
reports on 

P. They tell me that Gemstone was 
the code word for everything — Gem- 
stone is for everything. 

H. Well, I thought Sedan Chair was 
the Watergate thing, OK. Well, if 
- Gemstone is the total thing, then what 



Haldeman: He’s playing 
the Magruder game — flying 
from flotver to flower — 
planting his pollen . 

EhHichman: So, I don’t 
think — 

President: I think those 
( unintelligible ) you got very 
clever liars . . * 



he got was reported from that. And 
it's a confidential sources indicate that 
— it did not clearly identify, accords 
ing to Strachan. I can’t tell you any- 
thing else. 

P. Unintelligible) I want you to 
know what he’s told me. 

H. All right. 

P. John, I’m just trying to see what 
the options are on Dean — what we 
turn loose here. 

E. Absolutely. Well, let’s go back to 
the press plan. Maybe that will give 
us some guidance. 

P. Right. 

E. If you say in the press plan, “The 
President got concerned about this,” 
the question, “Why didn’t he get con- 
cerned sooner because this has been 
in the paper for months and months?” 
Well, “The reason he didn’t get con- 
cerned sooner is he was resting secure 
in the belief that he had the whole 
story.” 

P. Right. 

E. Well, what made him insecure? 

P. Do I ever ask Dean in and ask 
him answers? The answer is no. 

E. No, but the point is that you were 
resting secure on his assurances. 

P. Go ahead. 

E. Well 

H. Didn’t you at some point get a 
report from Dean that nobody in the 
White House was involved? 

E. Didn’t we put that out way back 
in August? 

P. I mean, I just said “Well, that’s 
all I know now.” It was never in writ- 
ing. He never came in orally and told 
me Dean — John Dean I never saw 
about this matter. You better check, 
but' I don’t think John Dean was ever 
seen about this matter until I saw 
him, when John Ehrlichman suggested 
that I’d better see John Dean. 

E. You better check Bob, back in 
that period of time July when we were 
in San Clemente — my recollection is 



that he did come and see you at that 
time — but we can check that. 

P. Oh — bv himself? No. 

E. Well, by himself or with one of 
us. I don’t know. 

P. He may have come in, but it was 
a pretty— I hope he did, hope he did. 
But he might have come in sort of 
the end, and someone said, “Look 
here’s John Dean from Washington,’* 
and I may have said, “Thanks for all 
your hard work.” ' 

E. Well — let’s follow this line and 
see where it leads us. The President 

rested secure in the belief that his 
counsel had investigated this and as- 
sured him that nobody in the White 
House was involved. 

E. OK. Then, what moved him off of 
that belief and assurance? Weil, what 
moved him off was the sequence of 
events leading to John Dean being sent 
to Camp David to write it all down. 

P. What moved him off first were 
reports that occurred in the court testi- 
mony. 

E. That’s right. 

P. Charges were made by McCord — 
and other charges — charges were made 
by McCord. I wouldn’t say (unintelli- 
gible). Charges were made by McCord 
that, in open, before a jury committee. 
The President ordered a full investiga- 
tion. 

E. Well, the first thing you did — and 
maybe you can avoid saying this — but 
you’re saying you ordered a full press 
investigation when Dean came back and 
said to Bob, “I can’t write that down.” 

P. He told me that, too. 

E. Then that rang a bell. Because if 
Dean can’t write that down, then we 
must have problems bigger than I ever 
thought. And so that’s when you put on 
the full court press. 

P. Well, all right. Here’s— you’ve got 
the dates on this. Well— 

E. I have them in there, yeah. Let’s 
see what Dean says on that. Well, he 
says, “The reason I couldn’t write them 
down is because Dick Moore and others 
said (unintelligible) said how could I 
write it down — draw the wagons up 
around the White House?” That phrase, 
remember that, isn’t that a Dean phrase? 

H. Sure. His line was that you could 
do that because there was no problem 
at the White House, the problems were 
at the committee. 

P. What did he tell you with that 
respect? Whatr was Dean’s line before 
he deserted? 

E. Well, what he said — 

P. My point is — you’ve got to watch 
out. He may say, “Well, they were try- 
ing to get me — conspire to get me to 
write a report that was untrue.” 

E. Well, I understand, except that 
he was sent to write it without anybody 
being near him. 

P. Except Moore (unintelligible). 

E. I’m sure that when he went through 
this exercise, it was impossible for him 
to write it down without it being a con- 
fession. And he said, “My God, I don’t 



kn °w how this case is going to break, 
but I’m crazy to have a piece of paper 
like that around.” 

P. Then I could say then that I or- 
dered— who conducted the investigation? 

E. The way we got it doesn’t say— 

H. You asked other staff members to 
explore this — you had Ehrlichman. 
Moore, Garment, Haldeman. 

P. That’s right. All right. And then— 

E. Then you contacted some people 
and said, “Don’t hold back on my ac- 
count.” 

P. Yes, like Hunt — Liddy. 

E. Like Mitchell and Magruder. 

P. I passed the word to all sources 
that everybody was to talk, to tell the 
truth, which I had done previously. I 
reaffirmed. I reaffirmed specific terms 
to specific people. 

H. Well, you had reason to believe 
that they might have a misapprehension 
on it. y 

P. Any misapprehension and so forth 
and so on — to all parties involved — who 
were these people. I should not say— 

H. You can’t list those people. 

P. I should not say — well, you can’t 
list the people for a reason that would 
prejudice them. I talked to all parties 
concerned and if there was a shred of 
information which in any way — which 
they might have on this case — I reaffirm 
what I had said publicly— that w*e must 
cooperate fully and tell the whole truth. 
Then, we come to the last weekend. On 
Saturday — a major development oc- 
curred— I can’t say, “that as a result—” 
that would be an overstatement. 

E. Nope. 

P. Then on Sunday I can’t say that I 
talked with Kleindienst. Just say on 
Sunday. 

E. Except — remember 1 informed 
Kleindienst on Saturday — so you — 

P. I informed Kleindienst. Then wee’ll 
get questions. “Did you inform him in 
person?” I can say I passed the infor- 
mation. 

H. Say you passed the word to Klein- 
dienst. 

P. I informed the Attorney General. 
At my direction Ehrlichman filled in 
the Attorney General completely on the 
information that we had found and on 
Sunday the Attorney General an4 (un- 
intelligible). They indicated as a result, 
a major development in the case — these 
major developments in the case — we’ve 
got to get Petersen. 

E. Then Ziegler or you could turn it 
over to Petersen, and let him say some- 
thing innocuous. 

P. And I directed Petersen to direct 
to me personally on any development 
and any member of the White House 
staff or federal government was to be 
available to the grand jury and would 
testify — would be directed by the 
President to testify. Now you come to 
the next thing — you see Garment’s 
scenario here will be (unintelligible) 

“I have asked that any government 
people who have been — who might — 
who have been — who are directly or 
indirectly — subjects of the investiga- 
tion, even though having — this is no 



indication of any guilt — win be re- 
lieved of their duties and until the 
grand jury (unintelligible) anyone who 
refuses to cooperate will be dismissed. 
Anyone (unintelligible.) ,, 

H. Is that it? 

P. Yes. (unintelligible) anyone who 
refuses to cooperate will be dismissed. 
Anyone will be given leave until his 
trial is finished. He’s had an opportun- 
ity to have his day in court, (unintell- 
igible) 

E. How about anyone granted im- 
munity? 

P. Anyone granted immunity will be 
— let me try Petersen on you today? 
Your idea about Petersen would be to 
hit him (unintelligible) with that. 

E. Trouble policy— -I can’t have it. 

P. Until I do that, the President 
(unintelligible) follow it or (unintelli- 
gible) Petersen has — the President’s — 

E. Tying our hands — 

P. Tying our hands. But we’re not 
telling Dean not to talk. I direct every- 
body to talk, but nobody is to given 
immunity. 

E. In other words, you don’t need — 
there are plenty of ways of proving 
a case around here — besides granting 
some fellow immunity. 




P. Yeah. 

E. You don’t need that, and it looks 
like what you are doing is letting 
somebody off scot free. 

P. That’s right. Also, it looks like 
a cover-up. 

H. And particularly somebody — 
personally associated — in this case. 

E. Maybe the point that Petersen is 
missing — maybe intentionally so, is 
that Dean is a major act in this thing. 
And big fish-small fish, neverless, if a 
major actor gets immunity and just 
walks away from the White House 
having committed 89 crimes— that 

— and it is your Justice Department, 
and the guy that runs it, reports daily 
to you, what does that say? That says 

— “Gee, I didn’t want my counsel to 



get hurt.” THe only question that re- 
mains is why didn’t he grant immunity 
to everybody. » 

H. What it says is exactly the point 
— the counsel knows more than — 

P. Now, should I have any more 
conversations with Dean? 

E. No. I don’t think you, should. I 
think you should send him a note and 
tell him what your decision is. Or, have 
Kehrli or somebody call him and say, 
“Don’t come to work anymore. You’re 
not suspended, You’re not fired, but 
you’re not to come into the office un- 
til this matter is — ” 

P. That’s a good tough way. What 
can he do? 



T uo anyinmg. 

if somebody says to him, “Well, did 
you get suspended” he can say “No 
I really haven’t. I’m just sort of not 
~ working until — ” 

E- Ec hasn t been to work for a 
month anyway. 

E. He’s been out talking to the U.S. 
attorney the whole time. 

H. Well, he’s been here because it 
serves his purpose to be the inside 
story. He’s been out of the office for 
a month. He’s been — 

} ca M e d him this morning and 
told him I wanted to talk to him later 
to ask him about that appointment 
June 19, but I don’t think I better get 
into that anymore. 

E. I don’t either, 

P ‘ An ?\ and he ’ s & oin g to give some 
song and dance. 

E. Well (unintelligible) for your pri- 

fhi® 1 ”5° I 7 natlon > 1 have gone back to 
the participants in that meeting where 
I was suposed to have said, “Send Hunt 

sav ^A 0Untry ” To a man > the y 
t «£ dnt happen. And two of them 

d ’ lf either one of them—” 

P. What about the meeting? 

E. And they said, “If that had happ- 
ened, it would have been burned into 
my recollection.” The sort of thing 
like you ordering ® 

P- You better damned well renmm- 
ber oeing-the main thing is this 
f fl °kn, and when you, meet with the 
lawyers - and you, Bob, and I hope 
Strach an has been told — believe me 
,. c ° n t tr y t0 hedge anything before 
the damned grand jury. I’m not talk- 
ing about morality, but I’m talking 
about the vulnerabilities ^ 

E. Sure, good advice. 

P. Huh? 

E. Good advice. 

, P * I 01 !, &uys — damnit — I know you 
haven t done a damned thing I do 
know this they’ve tried to track on 
P v- JU ^ y ~7 y0li re going have that— 

fZZ nB l ely 1 have g00d records 

—I know who was in that meeting 

and so, I was able to call g 

P. (Unintelligible) attorneys that 
certain materials. The point is now 
tbnL t fv ed t0 * P e °P le — somebody put 

SLg B ,n the b «- 1 

E. Fielding or Dean. I don’t know 
Let me just tell you— 

P. Did he inventory? For example. 



21S bagV estify What the hell 
E. I don’t know. May I just finish 

important— thiS ~ I think jt is 
P* (Unintelligible) 

thf 0 WeI1 ~ it i does — and also-Dean is 
the guy that made the call sending 
Hunt out of the country. But, the in- 
teresting thing about it all is that Fri- 
day, he called Colson and said, “Chuck 
do you remember a meeting up in 
John s office where John said ‘so and 
so and D-6’ — and John said — ‘send 
Hunt out of the country’ — don’t you?” 
And Chuck said, “I told him it never 
happened.” And I didn’t raise this with 
Chuck— he raised it with me. And 
said, “I had this funny phone call from 
this guy.” So, he’s out around planting 
his seeds. 



H. He’s playing the Magruder game 
—flying from flower to flower— plant- 
ing his pollen . 

E. So, I don’t think — 

P. I think those (unintelligible) you 
got very clever liars. I told you this 
before — very clever liars 

E. Yep. 

P. (Unintelligible) I got to get out 
of this — 

E. I think you can slide by that by 
just saying, “stay home. Don’t come 
in to the office.” 

P. Yep. I can say, “John, I think 
it’s best that you don’t come into the 
office.” 

. E ; 1 can tell you one way you might 
do it is to say, “I’ve had a report that 
an FBI man about to serve a subpoena 
on Dick Howard told Howard to come 
and talk to you. I can’t have that. Be- 
cause you cannot sit there as an agent 
of the U.S. attorney.” 

P. I indicated that already. 

H. Dean will say the same thing that 



you just said, that I can’t prepare my 
case for the grand jury if I can’t work 
with my files and so forth, and so if 
you are telling him not to come in, 
“I’ll send a truck over and have my 
files brought to my home/’ That would 
take care of getting his files— 

P. (Unintelligible) his files subpoe- 
naed? 



E. That’s the position you ought to 
take on that * 

H. Damn right. All of the files are 
yours and they are not subject to any 
action that your files are subject to. 

P . Shall I tell him that? 

E. Nope. Let’s wait until the ques- 
tion comes up. 

P. Well, how do I answer the ques- 
tion— Bob, what do I say, “I have to 
have your files?” 



E. Well, he’s already made his state- 
ment. It’s obvious to the U.S. attorney 
He’s past that point. 

P. I don’t think you can write him 
a note. It’s going to anger him any- 
way. No sense in doing that. See what 



I mean? We’ve got to rememoer wnat- 
ever he is doing — I don’t mean that 
you can’t— He’s going to do anything 
to save his ass. That’s what is involved. 
But on the other hand— 

E. OK — I got an idea — 

P. You got to remember (unintel- 
ligible) he put this a lot higher. He 
could say, “Well, I told the President 
about $127,000, that we needed $127,000 
and the President said, ‘Well I don’t 
know where we could get it, I don’t 
know’.” 

H. How could you do that though— 
that’s true (unintelligible) 

E. Alright. I’ll tell you how you 
might be able to handle that. The FBI 
has just served a subpoena on our 
WH police which asked that they pro- 
duce the names of people cleared into 
the WH-EOB complex from 12:01 a.m. 
June 18, 1972— to 11:00 p.m. June 18, 
1972. 

P. Where were we then? 

H. What date? 

P. June 18. 

E. The day of the bugging. 

H. We were in San Clemente. 

E. Really? 

H. Yeah. 

E. Florida. 

H. I mean Florida. I’m sorry. That 
was the weekend that we flew directly 
to Gran Cay and you went to Walkers 
and we went over to Key Biscayne. 

P. Well, maybe that’s an unsafe 
thing. 

E. The WH police had notified Fred 
Fielding of the subpoena. 

H. See, that’s your other problem. 
You have a WH legal case and you 
have no WH lawyer — another inter- 
esting end to look at. 

P. Where’s Fielding stand on all 
this? 

IT. He’s Dean’s (unintelligible) lives 
next door to him. Dean sponsored him. 
That doesn’t necessarily mean he goes 
Dean’s way. Fielding is an honorable 
guy — provincially so — who may not 
like what Dean is doing any more than 
we do. 

P. Well, when I see Dean I’ll say, 
“We’re not going to publish this pub- 
licly or anything of that sort — but I 
do think that you should not — ” what 
you want to do is get him out of the 
WH and yet Colson’s recommendation 
is to get him out by firing him. 

E. Colson would like to discredit 
him. 

P. Well, I know. But the question is 
what he could do to discredit us. 

E. Well. 

P. That’s a problem. 

H. Yeah. But I think at some point, 
like you do on anything else, you gotta 
face up to the fact that the guy is 
either a friend or a foe — or a neu- 
tral. If he’s a neutral, you don’t have 
to worry about him, if he’s a friend 
you rely on him, if he’s a foe you fight 
him, and this guy — it seem at this 
‘point — is a foe. 

P. When I talked to him I said, “Now 
John, any conversations are (unintell- 
igible).” I said, “anything (unintelligi- 



ble) national security are (unintelli- 
gible) testified to it (unintelligible.” 
H. OK. He said it and it was no pro- 
blem for him to say it. But it was no 
problem for him to say a lot of things 
to us over the last couple of weeks, 
too. 

P. The point is, if you break it off 
with him, then he could go out and 
say, “Screw the (unintelligible).” 

H. No, he can’t. It’s not his privilege. 
It’s yours. 

P. I know it’s mine, but — 

H. If he screws the privilege — 

P. Well, I think you have to charge 
Henry Petersen or whoever is in 
charge here with protecting your priv- 
ilege and then that’s got to go down 
to Silberman and Silberman has to 
be cautioned that he is not to go into 
matters of executive privilege — he 
is not to go into matters of national 
security importance. 

P. Any matters involving a conser- 
vation with the President — or national 
security, anything like that, they can 
ask me. 

E. Now, the question comes up — I 
don’t know how far this will run — but 
this caper in California, for instance. 
Colson asked me this thing of Hunt’s 
out there — the national security con- 
nectd Ellsberg. Well, Petersen knows 
about it, I think. It’s laying around 
someplace over there. But if the ques- 
tion comes up, Colson says, “How do 
I handle that?” I said, “Well Chuck, 
if I were asked that — I would say that 
that was a national security project 
and I’m not in the position to answer 
a question on that, because I would 
have to refer to the President for a 
waiver of executive privilege on that 
if he desired to do so.” And he said, 
“Well, can I say the same thing?” And 
I said, “Well, I don’t know whether 
you can or not.” He said, “Well, what 
would the President say if its referred 
to him?” I said, ‘I don’t know. I’ll go 
ahead and ask him.’ 

P. Thats what we’d say. 

E. Can I tell him that for you? 

P. Yep. Anything on the (unintel- 
ligible) thing, the plumbing thing was 
national security, the ITT thing. No, 

I can’t believe it was that — you know— 
The Hunt thing there. That will just 
have to handle the way it is. (Unintel- 
ligible) Colson about (unintelligible) 
Hunt thing? 

E. I don’t know. If anybody around 
here did, if anybody did it, was Dean. 

H. I doubt if Dean knew about that. 
You see Dean and Colson never track- 
ed particularly well together, I don* 
think. 

E. Whoever operates this at the Jus- 
tice Department has to be told that 
the inquiry must not jeopardize your 
privilege. - Some day they’re going to 
try and put you in a crunch spot. 

P. Sure. 

E. And they’ll put a question to me 
and I’ll say, “I can’t take that ques- 
tion and then I’ll be back to you and 



it’s going to be hard.” 

P. No turning it off. Its national 
security — national security area — and 
that is a national security problem. 

E. Or if it is something that you 
ana I have discussed directly. 

P. (expletive removed) it. 

1,11 (expletive removed) that— 
171 just— 

H. I don’t think anybody is going 
to try to challenge that. 

^ P *i! unintel ' li ' gible ) conversations with 
the President (unintelligible). 

,, E- (unintelligible) just got to be told 
the background — 

H. Awful low before you get to that 

P. (unintelligible) talk to the Presi- 
dent about $127,000 we had to get or 
were we able to get it or something. I 
don’t know how— why it was at that 
point— that we were still working on 
money for Hunt— I don’t know how the 
hell— 



H. That was the one that Bittman got 
to Dean on. He really cranked on it. 
He was very concerned— professed to 
be concerned because Bittman’s threat 
was that Hunt said that. “If you don’t 
get it to me I’m going to tell them all 
about the seamy things I did for Ehr- 
lichman.” And when Dean hit Ehrlich- 
man on that, Ehrlichman’s immediate 

reaction was let him go ahead 

“there’s nothing he can hang me on.” 
Dean didn’t like that answer and went 
on worrying about the money. 

P. Told me about it. 

H. Told you about it, told me about 
it. I was in here when, he told you. 

P. Good. What did we say? Remem- 
ber he said, “How much is it going to 
cost to keep these, these guys (unintel- 
ligible). I just shook my head. Then 
we got into the question — 

H. If there’s blackmail here, then 
we’re into a thing that’s just ridiculous. 
P. He raised the point — 

H. s (unintelligible) but you can’t say 
it’s a million dollars. It may be $10 mil- 
lion dollars. And that we ought not 
to be in this — 



P. That’s right. That’s right. 

H. We left it — that — we can’t do any- 
thing about it anyway. We don’t have 
any money, and it isn’t a question to be 



directed here. This is something re- 
lates to Mitchell’s problem. Ehrlich- 
man has no problem with this thing 
with Hunt. And Ehrlichman said, (ex- 
pletive removed) if you’re §oing to get 
into blackmail, to hell with it.” 

P. Good, (unintelligible) thank God 
you were in there when it happened. 
But you remember the conversation? 

H. Yes, sir. 

P. I didn’t tell him to go get the 
money did I? 

H. No. 

P. You didn’t either, did you? 

H. Absolutely not! I said you got to 
talk to Mitchell. This is something 
you’ve got to work out with Mitchell— 
not here — there’s nothing we can do 
about it here. 

P. We’ve got a pretty good record 
on that one, John, at least. 

H. But there’s a couple of complica- 
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tions he can throw in there (unintel- 
ligible) which would be of concern, but 
I just can’t conceive that a guy — I can 
see him using it as a threat. I cannot 
see him sinking low enough to use 
that. I just — although I must admit the 
guy has really turned into an unbe- 
lievable disaster for us. People don’t — 
he’s not un-American and anti-Nixon. 
I’ll tell you — during that period he 
busted his ass trying to work this out. 
It wore him to a frazzle. And I think it 
probably wore him past the point of 
rationality. I think he may now be in 
a mental state that’s causing him to do 
things that when he sobers up, he’s 
going to be very disturbed about with 
•himself. 

P. Also, he’s probably got a very, 
very clever, new lawyer (unintelligible) 
I think that’s part of the problem. 

H. Could very well be. John, I can’t 
believe, is a basically dishonorable guy. 
I think there’s no question that John 
is a strong self-promoter, self -moti- 
vated guy for his own good, but — 

P. But in that conversation I was — 
we were — I was— *1 said, “Well for (ex- 
pletive removed), let’s” 

H. You explored in that conversation 
the possibility of whether such kinds 
of money could be raised. You said, 
“Well, we ought to be able to raise—” 

P. That’s right. 

H. “How much money is involved?” 
And he said, “Well it could be a mil- 
lion dollars.” You said, “That’s ridicu- 
lous. You can’t say a million. Maybe 
you say a million, it may be 2 or 10, 
and 11—” 

P. But then we got into the black- 
mail. 

H. You said, “Once you start down 
See TEXT, A29, Col. 1 



TEXT, From A28 

the path with blackmail it’s constant 
escalation.” 

P. Yet. That’s my only conversation 
with regard to that. 

H. They could jump and then say, 
“Yes, well, that was morally wrong. 
What you should have said is that 
blackmail is wrong not that it’s too 
costly.’.’ 

P. Oh, well that point (inaudible) in- 
vestigation — 

H. (inaudible) 

P. You see my point? We were then 
in the business of — this was one of 
Dean’s — when he was — was it after 
that we sent him to Camp David? 

E. You sent him to Camp David on 
about the 20th. I think. 

P. I would like to know with regard 
to that conversation, Bob — 

E. I think it was about — his trip to 
Camp David— about the 23rd of March. 

H. When was the (unintelligible) 
trip? 

E. I haven’t any idea. I have no 
idea. 

P. Well, 

E. Well, you’ll know the date of your 
meeting here. 

P. Well (inaudible). I suppose then 
we should have cut — shut it off, ’cause 
later on you met in your office and 
Mitchell Said, “That was taken care 
of.” 

H. The next day. Maybe I can find 
the date by that — 

P. Yeah. And Dean was there and 
said, “What about this money for 
Hunt?” 2Wasn’t Dean there? 

H. No, what happened was— Ehrlich- 
man and Dean and Mitchell and I 
were in the office, in my office, and 
we were discussing other matters. And 
in the process of it, Mitchell said— he 
turned to Dean and Said, “Let me 
raise another point. Ah, have you taken 
care^of the other problem — the Hunt 
problem?” Something like that. I don’t 
know how he referred to it. But we all 
know instantly what he meant. Dean 
kind of looked a little flustered and 
said, “Well, well, no. I don’t know 
where that is or something,” And Mit- 
chell said, “Well I guess it’s taken care 
of.” And so we assumed from that 
Mitchell had taken care of it, and there 
was no further squeak out of it so I 
now do assume that Mitchell took 
care of it. 

P. The problem I have there is — 

H. Mitchell (unintelligible) Larue 
was Mitchell’s agent— 

P. I understand that. What I meant 
is, I’m just seeing what Dean’s lines of 
attack are. 

H. Your saying, “Did I know about 
it?” I did. There’s no question. 

P. Say, “Yes, there was talk about 
it and so forth — and Mitchell took 
care of it.” But you, on the other hand, 
you make the case that— 

H. It’s (unintelligible). 

P. In this office, but not the other — 



not in your office. 

H. In the other office the question 
of thing never arose. There again, 
Dean is the agent on it. Dean is coming 
in and. saying what should I do. Dean’s 
the agent on all this that’s where my 
money goes. All the input to me about 
the 350 came from Dean, and all the 
output came from Dean. 

P. Then Dean was the one that said, 
“Look Bob; we need 350 for or need 
the rest of this money.” 

H. No, they didn’t even come that 
way. Dean said, “They need money for 
the defense, for their fees.” And it 
was always put that way. That’s the 
way it was always, discussed. 

P. Right — that’s why I want that line. 
I think that’s most important. You can 
work on — get a lawyer. 

H. And I said to Dean at that time, 
“Well, look you’ve got a situation here. 
We’ve for the 350” I thought it was 350 
actually it was 328. “In cash that we 
need to get turned back to the com- 
mittee. Apparently they have a need 
for money — so we have a coincidence 
(unintelligible) now you ought to be 
able to work out someway to get them 
to take the cash — and that will take 
care of our needs and we help meet 
their needs.” And he went back to 
Mitchell and Mitchell wouldn’t do it. 

If. And then they agreed to take 40 
thousand of it which they did and 
shortly thereafter they agreed to take 
the rest, which they did. 

P. You think— you check with (un- 
intelligible) before the election in 
some 

H. It was not before the election. 

P. Dean says it was before. 

H. Strachan says it was in late Nov- 
ember — 30th or something like that. 

E. Incidentally, remember you told 
me that Strachan had gone over there 
with Colson’s partner and that the 
judge wouldn’t take him. It turned out 
that was Howard who went over. Dick 
Howard went over with one of Colson’s 
partners. The U.S. Attorney kicked up 
a fuss about it. Saying that there 
might be a communication between 
the partner and Colson and so — 

H. Strachan’s lawyer is a totally (un- 
intelligible) guy that he’s acquired 
from somebody he knew in law school. 
P. Good. 

E. Now Colson has pitched me to 
retain his partner, which I think would 
be a mistake. 

P. You. 

E. Yeah. 

P. You can’t retain his partner. 

E. I don’t think so. Be a big mistake 
because it would create identity bet- 
ween me and Colson that I don’t feel 
comfortable with. 

P. I don’t want you — 

H. You can’t. You’d be out of your 
mind to do it. 

P. Don’t get in there with Colson. 
He’ll defend himself. 

H. Obviously Colson sees that as a 



way of getting in. 

E. Sure. 

H. We should not give Colson reason 
to get squeemish. 

P. No. 

E. I’m cultivating him. 

P. No, sir. 

E. I’m keeping him on the team. He 
feels that there is a coincidence of in- 
terest between you and me and him. 

P. Right. Fine. 

H. Consider (unintelligible) has to 
continue — 

P. Right all the time. Let’s go back 
now to the decision. First, should we 
make a statement today? 

H. I would say yes. 

P. I think so. 

II. Ziegler should make it. 

E. Well, if it is 'a carefully limited 

statement. 

P. No questions. 

E. I think — No. I think it should be 
a very tight statement — very conserva- 
tive. Well, at least you should think 
it through so that you can stay away 
from the soft places. But I think 
broadly— across the country — people 
are waiting to see your face on the 
evening news talking about the Water- 
gate case. And making more assur- 
ances. 

P. Bill Rogers says this (unintel- 
ligible) first thought Ziegler — then as 
we left the boat last night (unintel- 
ligible) he totally rules out the 9:00. 
He says, “Don’t make it the only story 
(unintelligible) 3 or 4 months (unin- 
telligible).” 

H. You know where the Watergate 
story is in The Washington Post to- 
day? Page 19. 

E. (Unintelligible) 

P. I know. I know. And it’ll be page 
19 five months from now if we handle 
it right. 

E. Now I suggested having Petersen 
stand by. You don’t think that’s a good 
idea. 

P. No, no. I just think I should go 
out there and say, “OK.” John, let’s 
come back to this business here — let’s 
come back to the business of the — 
which is the play of the White House 
leaders (unintelligible) doesn’t work. 

E. Well, I think, in view of the fore- 
going, all that’s gone and all that’s 
been said, and I wouldn’t worry about 
the files. I think you could put it on a 
basis that if he needs a file he could 
get it upon loan, so that at least you 
would be able to monitor what he was 
getting. I think that you would say to 
him, “In view of your relationship with 
the U.S. attorney’s office, I just' don’t 
think it is prudent for you to be on 
the grounds.” 

P. That’s right. 

E. And, you’re going to have to work 
someplace else. 

H. “I don’t think there’s any appear- 
ance problem, because you have been 
for a month anyway!” 

E. Right. It won’t be noticed. If we 



are asKeci m me press room — 

P. That’s right. 

E. Ah, what your status is, we’ll 
finesse it. And the question will come, 
“Has John Dean been placed on leave? 
No. Has John Dean been fired? No.” 

P. Alright. 

E. And you could say to him, “If 
you don’t bring it up, we won’t.” 

" P. Alright. 

E. “If this leaks, it’s going to leak 
from you because nobody is going — 
and, as far as Bob and John are con- 
cerned, I will make an appropriate ar- 
rangement with them.” 

P. I’m going to make' an appropriate 
arrangement covering them. Course, 
it’s something different. 

E. “But, I cannot be in a position of 
having you dictate to me what it should 
be.” 

H. And you can’t be in a position — 
P. I can tell him, “I’ve made an ap- 
propriate arrangement, but it’s got to 
be in my own way, depending upon 
what each is doing.” 

E. I think you could argue with him 
that the transition from John Dean 
being away from here and the transi- 
tion being away from here is a very 
different kind of thing. 

P. Yeah. That’s right. We’re not ask- 
ing anybody to resign, John, because 
I think that would prejudice their 
rights. 

E. Taking a formal leave. 

P. Alright fine, you can do that, but 
you’re rejecting the. Garment proposal 
that everybody leave until everybody 
is clear that I talked with you a mo- 
ment ago? 

E. Well, I think a leave is the same 
as being fired in this context. 

P. Do you, Bob? 

E. Prior to the charges. 

H. When you have charges — 

P. Here’s the point. Let me— let me 
tell you what’s going to happen in my 
view. And by charges, I don’t mean 
indictments. But when they finally 
make their deal with Magruder (un- 
intelligible) out of the D.C. jail — 
they’re going to take him into open 
court. This is their deal, now because 
Sirica question (unintelligible) John 
last night. They are going to make 
this statement. I would assume then 
the charges would be made, at least 
as far as Magruder is concerned. 

PI. And they said Magruder makes 
charges against me? Interesting! 

P. Bob, I don’t know whether he 
does or not. Let’s be damned sure (un- 
intelligible). He’s certainly going to 
say Dean" was involved and that 
Mitchell was involved. 

E. And he’ll say Strachan was in- 
volved. 

P. He’ll say Strachan was involved. 
E. And, “Who’s Strachan?” Well, 
Strachan was Mr. Haldeman’s em- 
ployee. But, my prediction is that if 
the judge says, “Well, did Mr. Halde- 
man tell you to do - anything or this 
or that,” he’ll say, “No, sir, he was 
never involved in this.” 

PI. He told me that is what he would 



say. 

E And he told me that is what he 
would say. 

PI. He told John that is what he 
would say in front of his lawyers. 
Thats what he had said, and he flatly 
says that is what is the truth. 

P. Yeah. 



r. Aingnt. bo your view, John, Bob, 
is that — you know that you got to 
look at — at being eaten away and then 
having to come in and say look, “I’m 
so impaired, I — ” 

H. No, I don’t expect to be eaten 
uway. i think when I get hit, I mean 
publicly. Let’s say Magruder does name 
me. Let’s say Magruder does implicate 
me publicly. 



xi. someone that’s known publicly. 

As soon as Dean is known publicly 

my view would be then I should then 
--I should request you to, give me a 

ab » nce 50 that 1 can deal 
with this matter until it is cleared up 
P- You agree with that John’ 

E It’ll depend a little bit, I should 
think on degree. If it is a Jack Ander- 
son column. 

P. (unintelligible) another point I 
make (unintelligible) relation that I 
have now is the case. Suppose that the 
assistant attorney general comes in 
Magruder and Dean have made char- 



ges. His argument is, “You have an op- 
tion, sir, and you as President should 
act. And I’m telling you now that those 
charges are in the posession of the 
government.” That’s what I’m — 

H. OK, you say, .“Mr Assistant At- 
torney General, I want to explain my 
policy to you so that you’ll know what 
our relationship is. Our policy is that 
I will immediately suspend — on leave 
— anybody against whom formal char- 
ges are filed by indictable informa- 
tion” 

P. By information you mean — 

E. In other words, formal charge 
are filed. “As soon as that happens 
those men will go on leave. This is a 
town that is so full of wild charges 
that if I operated on any other basis, 
even of those who were brought to me 
by 20 bishops and an Attorney Gen- 
eral, I couldn’t be suspehding people 
around here or the place would look 
like a piece of swiss cheese. But let me 
suggest you do this. You go ahead and 
diligently pursue the Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman case because I need to 
know.” 

P. Right.' 

E. And, if you come to me and say 
that you filed charges and I’ll have 
really no discretion in the matter. 

P. If you come to me and say that 
you are planning to indict criminal 
charges, then I’ll — at that time — move 
instantly, before we do it publicly. 

E. Or Dean, or anybody else. But 
I can’t treat them any different than 
anybody else. And you have brought 
me basically, uncorroborated charges. 
You ve .said so yourself that you aren’t 



going to be able to deal with Dean. 

P. I feel comfortable with that. 

E. But, if you lay out the general 
ground rules first 
F-What, what basically, John, what 
the hell is the Garment. Rose I guess 
Moore (unintelligible). 

E. They're writing a New York 
Times editorial which is that this is a 
terrible cancer at the heart of the 
presidency and that there must be 
drastic surgery. And that in a case 
like this you lean over backwards and 
lire and so forth. And, I'm sure it 
will be an editorial in many, many 
newspapers, that Dean has raised seri- 
ous charges and so on so forth And 
you'!! hear a lot of that. Maybe the 
thing to do is for Ziegler— -if he gets 
a question about suspension or firing 
—to say, “This is the President’s gen- 
eral policy— without regard to individ- 
uals— any individual whose bound bv 
the grand jury—” 

S’ don,t 1 say that today? 

E. That's fine. 

P. Fine. All right. I think I got the 
message. If you will write up a brief 
brief, brief statement. You know— I 
can use — or do you have one you can 

f-no b ? T Ck t0 me? 1 have t0 do ^ at 
J.uu. How much time do I have’ 

E. You’ve got about 45 minutes 
P- I ve got plenty of time. 

H. Ziegler should delay the 3:00. 
They ve only scheduled a posting. He 
can make it 4:00. Briefing at 4-00 
P. Yeah, that’s right. 

H. You ought to tell him now 

thouS’ that y ° Ure g ° ing t0 d ° * 
P. 1 better do that. 

H. Better get Ron in quickly and 

Ron hi. JU$t teH th6m t0 send 
E. Sure. 

H. Would you get Ziegler’ 
now'? Any qUestion about my theory 

E. I wonder if we should talk to 
him about how to operate the next 
couple days? (Unintelligible) suspicion 
before grant him immunity. I thought 
so, too. (Unintelligible) be on the 
wires, I would think. 

H. Even if they have, could with- 
heTcts int6lliSible) get him before 
E. I don't know. 

h J-N°w, with us out of the play 
here for a couple weeks ah, you’re 
going to need a different mode of 
operation I would think on the do- 
mestic side — 

P. Yeah, Cole. 

everything. KCn iS fUlly abreast of 
P. All right. 

him I th u ink you ought t0 i«st call 
him direct when you have something. 

P. I will. I’ll use him just like I’d 
use you He’ll have to wear two hats 
tor a while. 

H. My office can run itself. To cover 
your bases, you can deal with Steve. 

On schedule basis you’d be better off 



to deal with Parker v^t 

-^ngltsoyouprXhltS 

P- Things we do. I’d like to get ac- 
quainted with him anyway. 

H Weekly review and things you 
would talk to me about, Parker knows 

the reasons behind everything. 

P. Let us not overlook one greater 

let us suppose no charges are filed, 
and basically— charges are filed. (Un- 
intelligible) thing. Charges might be 
that Haldeman had knowledge, and 
that lie participated— cover-up — I’m 
trying. Bob, to put my worse — 

H. Sure 

P. Do you agree, Bob, they might 
make that a charge — the hestt would 
really go on. 

H. Sure. 

P. In John's case they make the 
deep six charge (unintelligible). I'd 
(unintelligible) with you on that. 

E. It's up to you. 

P* f mean that’s a difference 
in degree. 

II. I think each of those is some- 
thing that we have to deal with at 
the time. 

P. That's right. 

H. In the context of the time, be- 
cause I don't think you can anticipate 
now what the context will be. You 
don’t know what the newspaper stories 
will be. For instance, right now — and 
that's another argument against tak- 
ing any action regarding me— is that 
Im not m the thing at all in the 
public mind, and it would be startling 
as hell. 

P. Yeah. The reason for not going 
the Garment road — he wants, John , he 
wants Mitchell separated. He said 
Mitchell's got to come out (unintel- 
ligibie). See my point? Don't suppose 
that s occurred to you? I think what 
we do, I think I . will- make a brief 
statement today, and I was wondering 
dow late I can make it. Don't believe 
1 can make it at 3:00. What do you 
think? J 

Z. Tou got to make it at 4:00 or 
4:1a. 

^ but I’ll have to go to work 

E. We’ll have to call them on it 
Z. We’ll have to call them in. 

P. Let me ask you this, fellas, you 
want me on the television? 

E. \ es sir, that would be my pref- 
erence. 

P. I’ll just walk out. 

Z. I think depending on the state- 
ment, they’ll get it to the lab. Don’t 
worry, they’ll get it out. 

P. (Unintelligible). 

Z 1 11 just say you have that flex- 
ibility from 3:30 to 4:15. 

P. OK. Fine, fine. 

TWs? 0h ’ yeah ' R ° n rU need that ~ 

E. Tes. Where’s page 1? 

Z. It’S— Says page 1— E. Good work. 



P- I wonder, John, I wonder that 
unless you sank Dean, 'basically if 

the r fip P f U r ttlng t t n a much em P h£ *sis’ on 
the fact (unintelligible) in that office 

i/wmthT’ rd . just thinking what it 
is worth to us to get him out of the 

duUes’ d ° fflCe ‘ 1 reIieve him of his 

n , E ' ,) VeU ’ the alternative is somehow 
r other to pass the word to everv- 

Edon’tVnn Pl if Ce that hes a P ira "ha. 

1 D ,i ta w how you do that. 

' W h at? What do you mean every- 
body in the place. y 

E. I mean people like the White 
House police. That if they get a sub 

t P o 0 do The y ^ Sh0U / d c n ’ t ask him what 
Ser,i "’ a eny like 

H. Who should they ask? 

Damned good question. 

P. Moore? 

E. Make Moore acting counsel. He 
has a very good judgment. 

, lt ;I; Very g00d incigment and absol- 
utely no procedrual knowledge. 

E. Garment? 

H. He’s worse. 

P. Fielding? 

Sav that T!p ieIdin f i bS the °P era tive. 
nnt cai ? take no ac tion with- 

out checking with Moore 

/ l^ w ’ s that sound . John? 

E. I hats good. 

H. Fielding is to be the front man 
“ M he is *° 

if tha^PlrfnE 866 ;- 1 j - ust don ’t know 

E. Well, if he's here, people will go 
fo Inm f° r advice. I’m just sure of if 
P. Okay. I’ve told him he’s not to 
give any advice, and he’s not to have 

lTS’ todo with tbis 

dnfv w know. Maybe I’m being un- 
f “ Iy h sh , but— and maybe the nega- 
tives are more than the positives— it 
seems to be that it can be done without 
breaking any asses. 

P \ 1 can just say, “Well, people are 
coming in. They’re on the WH police - 
now so forth. I think it’s going to look 
strange if he doesn’t.” 

E It puts him in an impossible con- 
flict-of-interest situation. 

P. That’s right. 

H. That’s the problem. He knows 
what is coming in-what questions are 
coming. 

P. Alright. The second point with 

1 ° Petersen > ah - that the— that’s 
the highest— I better get him in and 
tell him (unintelligible). 

H. Yeah, and the no immunity thing 

J-±V USt flatIy say ’ “How this is 
the way I m going to handle the mat- 

fan l c ? nn °f let People go simply be- 
cause charges are made until they are 
corroborated. That’s my decision/ and 
so forth. And second, “I’ve thought 
over the immunity thing and I °want 



nobody on the WH staff given immu- 
nity. I don’t want anybody shown any 
consideration whatever.’’ 

E. This has been a law and order ad- 
ministration. 

P . Right, and third, “I’m directing 
everybody to cooperate (inaudible) 
they’ve been told they are not to. I’ve 
already helped him on that. I haven’t 
helped him, I’ve tried. But I will not 
have a member of the White House 
staff testifying in the Senate against 
others. 

E. Yes, sir, and I think that the 
fourth point that you should cover with 
him is that if I’m before that grand 
jury and I am asked about Dean’s in- 
formation within the grand jury, I will 
have to say that Dean told me that it 
came from Petersen. 

P. Yeah. 

E. And, there’s no point in your get- 
ting way out by saying out here to 
the press that I’m relying on Henry 
Petersen as my good right -hand and 
then have him compromised at a later 
time. 

P. That’s right. 

H. I think you must, from here on 
P. (unintelligible) 

H. Yeah, but also, that you don’t, 
from now on, until this is totally done, 
maybe never, express confidence in 
anybody, (expletive removed), don’t 
say, I know this guy is doing the thing 
right or anything else. That applies to 
me, Ehrliehman — 

P. Well, you know how I feel. 

H. Yes, but don’t say it. Just — it just 
doesn’t serve the cause properly. And 
I don’t think you should say it. And 
you should not about Henry Petersen, 
Dean, or anybody else. Ron must not 
say it either. Don’t let Ron con you into 
saying, “Well, I have full confidence 
in what’s his name.” • i 

E. I got a name today, and I don’t 
know anything about this fellow— but 
let me advance his name to you. 
There’s a lawyer here in town by the 
name of Herbert Miller. You may know 
him. He was head of the criminal di- 
vision at the Justice Department. He 
was there thru ’61 to ’67, Kennedy and 
Johnson, but he’s a Republican. 

P. Yeah, alright. 

E. Now, it may be possible to get a 
fellow like that to substitute. 

P. I don’t know. This case is moving 
too fast. You call in a substitute and 
he’s' got to learn the damned case. 

E. OK. He reviews it. He gets the 
complete file with the pros and cons. 
He goes through it and he draws on 
seven years experience and he comes 
over to you and he says, I’ve got to 
call this shot and I wonder if you 
have anything to add? 

P. (unintelligible) counsel? 

E. Yes, but as your counsel, he has 
no control over the prosecution. 

P. (unintelligible) Petersen 
E. That’s right, and he’s feeding a 
bunch of baloney, in my opinion. 

H. He also, I understand, told you 



that Strachan got very good treatment 
over there. 

P. No, no, no. He told me the oppo- 
site. 

H. Oh. 

P. He said that Strachan just got tho 
hell beat out of him. 

H. He did. He was absolutely aston- 
ished. He came out of there and he 
said it was just beyond belief. They 
threatened his life practically, told 
him he better hire — 

P. A lawyer. 

II. Best possible counsel. Provide for 
support for his wife, and because he’d 
he going to jail, and that he was in 
serious trouble. Said he would be dis- 
barred. 

E. What they are trying to do is 
put him in the hands of an attorney- 
who’ll deal for immunity. 

H. They are trying to get him to 
make the same play that Magruder 
made. 

E. No doubt that they salvaged Dean 
the same way, and they score d on him. 

E. Well, all I’m saying to you is, I 
don’t think in terms of tb kinds of 
stuff they are talking aboi That it 
is all that complicated for an experi- 
enced man to pick up, so I wouldn’t 
want you to think that this: guy is 
indispensable. 

P. Yeah, but should I make that 
decision today? 

E. Well, every day that goes by is 
going to make it that much tougher 
on somebody new coming in and you 
got a guy in here that I wouldn’t trust, . 
knowing what I know, and maybe? 
you can, 

P. This guy gets relieved, and says 
well I told the President that he ought 
to fire Haldeman and Ehrliehman and 
he fired Dean. 

E. I don’t think that he would say. 
that. He’s a pro. He’s been around'" 
this town a long time and he knows 
if he said that, that you would come 
right back and say, “No, the, reason 
that I fired him is that I’ve reason to 
believe that he is responsible for; 
leaks out of the Grand Jury,” and that 
would destroy him. 

P. OK. Can you get that paper back 
to me? 

E. Yeah, I’ll get it right back. ? 

P. Shall I get Dean down first? ~ - 
E. I would. 

P. Tell him that— 

E. Tell him you are going to make, 
a statement and that it is not going 
to refer to him. 

P. Yep. /; 

E. Or anybody, and that you’re going 
to deal with the people at the White 
House on an individual basis. 

H. Maybe you ought to get Petersen 
in first to talk immunity. 

P. Yeah, get Petersen in first. Call 
and tell Petersen to (unintelligible) 

H. Alright. 

OKS 



Telephone conversation between 
President Nixon and John Ehrliehman/ 
April 17, 1973 from 2:39 p.m to 2:40 
p.m. 

Operator: Yes, sir. 

P. Mr. Ehrliehman, please 
Operator: Thank you. 

P. John — I don’t want to interrupt; 
your Statement preparing. 

E. Yes, sir. That’s alright. 

P. But I just wanted to be sure to*, 
check the points you want with Peter- 
sen. He will be in just 10 minutes so,^ 
(1) no immunity. However, I would, 
say that for any of the top three. t 
E. Uh, huh. 

P. In other words, so that I can, if 
it sort of appears that if you want to 
give it to Strachan, that is Ok. See? 4 
Don’t think that is a good line? A? 

E. I think that is good. Any of the 
people in — the four points as I wrote 
them down were to inform him that 
you were making a statement; your; 
policy with regard to suspension and?, 
firing. • - f. - 

P. Which is charges or indictment? ' 
E. Indictment for suspension and 
firing for conviction, which will be in' 
the statement that I am drafting. T 
P. Wait a minute. 

E. He’ll tell the press that. 

P. Right. 

E. Then privately to him, your policy* 
with regard to immunity for top 
people. 

P. Yeah, and leaks from the grand 
jury. 

E. I wouldn’t limit it to three. I 
would say any top person, like Dean 
or up. 

P. Yeah. 

E. It will sell. . 

P. Then I will say, as far as a. fellow: 
like Strachan, that is fine. You can dd 
what you want. 

E. Yeah. 

7 P. That strengthens the position. 

E. Colson, Dean, anybody of that 
kind, no dice./ 

P. He has mentioned these four to 
me. I will just say that. 

E. And then, of course, the leaks 
out of the grand jury. And put it to, 
him whether he doesn’t think that . 
later exposure would prejudice the' 
whole investigation and whether he 
shouldn’t withdraw at an appropriate 
time so that replacement can be oh* 
tained. 

P. Charges and— I am going to fellow' 
a policy of accepting resignations on 
charges or indictment. Is that it? *!r 
E. No. Suspension on indictment and: 
a resignation on conviction. 

P. Of course. That is right. Every- 
body would know that. Suspension on 
indictment and resignation on refusing 
to cooperate. Right? - 
E. Or conviction. 

P. Right. And what about charges?- 
I mean remember we had that Gray 
area. 

E- Well, there again you will have 
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